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? $ Grades 1 and vw oss 2 i : oe "Grades VI and Vil 
“Ruskin's King of the: Golden. cca »-» uamb's Tales from Shakespeare. I and II 
Grimm’s: Household. Tales se i _ Longfellow's Evangeline .. ’ 
Sewell’s Black Beauty oi Lowell's Vision of Sir Launfal 
Mulock’s Little Lame: Hahee = S - Irving’s Sketch Bock. Parts I and_II 
Swift’s Gulliver Among the Little People | : ion 
: of Lilliput nee Crades Vill and IX 
| 3 Scott's Lady-of the Lake 
Grades Vandy -——~—:« Scott's Marmion ; 
Ewing's je kanapes | Scott's tay of the Fe Minstrel 
_Brown’s Rab and His Friends : Spina aa viet ot Wakepeld 
Swift’s Gulliver Among the Giants” : ne ercnatity ih praca aria ee, 
awthorne’s House o e Seven: Gables 
Aladdin, a the ig arenas pkey Parts I and Ii 


Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome 


Grades V and VI Webster's Bunker Hill. Orations 


Bwing’s The Story of a Short Life Southey’s Life of Nelson. 
Franklin's Autobiography» Irving's History of New York. I and II 
_ Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. Shakespeare's Julius Cesar 
Dickens’ The Cricket.on the Hearth Shakespeare’s Macbeth 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol ‘Shakespeare's Twelfth Night 
Longfellow’s. Hiawatha a Plutarch’s Alexander the Great and Julius 
Longfellow’s Miles Standish —~ Cesar 


: For All Crades 
-. Waterman’s Graded Memory Selections 
Selected and Graded to suit the needs of each’ year from the 1st to the 8th 
| "ss The best esate I have ever seen.’’— Supt. PaRUIN, Quincy, Mass. 
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While it wank be ‘too thong 4 to say— and probably foo good news to expect— that the-days ‘of the 
snippety Reader are over, it is nevertheless, a healthy sign of the book world that there should be an increas- 
ing supply of excellent continuous Readers to meet a demand-that is ificreasing’ in. ever greater ratio. We, 
therefore, welcome these little books, both for what they are and for what they indicate. Their cheapness 
is evident, théir fitness who shall question? _ “They have already secured their places in the great world of 
literature, and ate: unassailable. by any mere critic. From the ‘point of ‘view of the school; they are also 
unassailable.— Educational News. 
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Gold Medal Paris Exposition Gold Medal St. Louis Exposition 


THE PERRY PICTURES 


One Cent Each nds ag Assorted as desired. 120 for $1.00 


2000 Subjects. 


‘ 10x 12. Five for 25 cents; 
Extra Size 11 for 50 cents; 23 for $1.00. 


‘ 3x 31-2. For note book use, compositions, etc. 
Small Size One-half cent each for 50 or more. 


Pictures in Colors Birds, animals, minerals, etc. 


. Size, 7x9. Two cents each for 13 or more. 
A cent and three-quarters each in lots of 100 or more. 


Send two-cent stamp for Catalogue or two two-cent stamps during September for Illustrated 
Catalogue and one thousand tiny pictures. 


THE PERRY MAGAZINE If you want help in using pictures in school 


and home, or if you wish to study Italian 
Art, a course laid out by Prof. William Carey Poland of Brown University, subscribe for this 
Magazine. Monthly, except July and August. $1.00 per year. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 1, Malden, Mass. ¢rre one cent Pictures anes to6 times this size) 











Nature Songs for Children 


By MRS. FANNY SNOW KNOWLTON 


This is a charming collection of Children’s Songs, admirably 


adapted to the Kindergarten, Primary School and Home 
iN 
There are sixty-five songs in the book divided into groups, as follows: The Months, Flower Songs, 
Bird Songs, Games, Miscellaneous Songs and Sacred Songs. 


Besides the Songs and Games for the children themselves, there are recreation songs (much sought 
after) to be sung by the teacher. Many of them have characteristic accompaniments which 
appeal strongly to the child’s imagination, indeed they were designed to be “ tone pictures.” 


The words are, in the main, by distinguished authors and all were selected with great care. The melo- 
dies are simple and within the compass of the child voice. 


Price, Postpaid, $1.00 








We Publish KINDERGARTEN REVIEW, $1.00 a Year 








Send for our New Premium Circular 





Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 




















= =—=Why Not Let the Children Present the School 
i With a Small Library ? 


sUEnEU Eee ‘It will not cost them anything, and they will enjoy the under- 
taking, if you will show them how. Send to-day for 00 
4 Hawthorne Library Certificates (free) and full information. 
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We have had your Thirty Volume Library two months and are greatly pleased 
with it. We find it both interesting and instructive. My children would not take 
double the price for the library, if it were impossible to secure another. 

Cora Marpy, Leonardsville, Kan. 





EDUCAT ONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY ®°7°% .0. ar, NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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“Qut of childhood imle manhood 
Tow had grown my Mawatha.” 
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Hiawatha Drawing and Sewing Cards 


This set of 16 cards is intended for use in con- 
nection with “The Story of Hiawatha,” “Stories of 
the Red Children,” etc. Price, 25 cents, 


Doll Outline Cards for Color Work 
_and Drawing 


Sixteen cards, 54x 8, with full directions for 
coloring on each card. Price, 25 cents. 


Bird Outlines for Color Work 


Sixteen cards, 54 x 8, of common birds, with full 
directions for coloring on each card. These cards 
are equally good for sewing cards or outline draw- 
ing. Price, 25 cents. 


Augsburg’s Action Drawing Cards 


A series of four sets of cards representing Action, 
and designed to aid in the teaching of action draw- 
ing in the Primary Grades. 


Set I. The Action of Little Men. 
II. The Action of the Deer. 
III. The Action of the Horse. 
IV. The Action of the Dog. 


Price, 20 cents per Set. 


Drawing Cards for Seat Work 


Set I. Round Forms. 

Set Il. “Things Like a Box.” 

Set III. “Things Like a Cylinder.” ’ 
Set IV. “Things Like a Prism.” 
Set V. Pussy Cats. 


Price, 25 cents per Set, 


Primary Arithmetic Cards 

Put up in envelope, containing sufficient for 250 
cards, about three-fourths of an inch square, printed 
on both sides, 500 figures and arithmetical signs, 
assorted colors. Price, 15 cents. 


/X 3 = 


Alphabet Cards 

Put up in envelope, containing sufficient for 250 
cards, each about three-fourths of an inch square, 
printed on both sides, 500 letters, on heavy card- 
board, assorted colors. Price, 15 cents. 


AT 


Domino Number Cards 


Price, 25 cents 


eth 


Primary Language Cards 

Sixty unique cards with index, prepared by one 
of Boston’s most successful teachers. Useful for 
Spelling, Punctuation, and Language Work. In 
neat box. Price, 25 cents. 


Sample Card. (Reduced Size) 









































to — too — two. 

I was 4 late for the car, sO 
I walked. - r 

I think it was Lp far es 
walk, 7 I>, 

Those ate children are 
small e out alone. 

1 went ae the store 4% buy 
Lua. papers. 

I went, 4a that s ore, LA 


ft is 4 rainy go out 
play. 4, 
You paid —“ much for your 
book. a 
Will you give me Len cents 
for a stamp? 


Yes; and buy Laat stamps for 
me, —22.. : 
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AUGSBURG DRAWING 


The New, Up-to-Date System of 


DRAWING FOR SCHOOLS 


Now fast swinging into universal favor because of its 
1 Directness and Simplicity 
2 Usableness by the average teacher and pupil 
3 PRACTICAL, not theoretical, treatment of subject 


AUGSBURG DRAWING is contained in three books—Book L., 
Book II. and Book III.—containing over 2,000 drawings, illus- 
trating every phase of the work. 

Book I. is a Teacher’s Hand Book, showing simple and effec- 
tive methods of teaching drawing in the first, second and third grades. 

Book Il. presents a regular course in Free Hand Drawing for 
pupils of the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades, laying a 
broad foundation in graphic representation, which enables the pupil 
to follow afterwards any specia/ branch of drawing. 

Book Ill, contains short yet complete courses in brush draw- 
ing, water-color work, pen drawing, chalk modeling, drawing the 
human head and figure, designing and mechanical drawing. 

Practice Tablets. In the system there is also included a 
series of practice tablets for pupils, containing an abundance of 
blank paper for practice purposes, and on each fifth leaf of the 
several tablets is an outline of the work for the following week. 
Each practice tablet is arranged to cover one half year, and all are 
uniformly graded for the successive years. 

Folders describing Augsburg System of Drawing in detail, 
sent postpaid on application. 


Price of Practice Tablets, either course, Retail, 15 cents each; 
Wholesale, per dozen, $1.50. 


Manuals I., II. and III., each, 75 cents. 


“The Augsburg Manuals are helpful to every teacher, trained 
or untrained in the work.” — Principal State Normal School, St. 
Cloud, Minn. : 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
New York Boston Atlanta 





San Francisco 


Don’t Fail to Remember 


THE SPRAGUE CLASSIC READERS 


FOURSQUARE 


Is their Commendation, pouring in from all quarters, east, ‘vest, 
north and south. Circulars of testimonials sent on request. 


IN SEVEN VOLUMES 
Book One, 112 pp. 30c Book Four (Part One), 188 pp., 35c 
Book Two, 138 pp. 35c Book Four (Part Two), 188 pp., 35c 
Book Three, 176 pp. 35c Book Five (Part One), 256 pp., 40c 
Book Five (Part Two), 256 pp., 40c 


IN FIVE VOLUMES 

Book One, 112 pp.. . 30c Book Three, 176 pp.. . 35¢ 

Book Two, 138 pp.. . 35¢ Book Four, 376pp.. . 60c 
Book Five, 512 pp., 70c 

Sprague Classic Readers combine the Best Features 
of all Standard Methods 


Based on true psychological laws and safe pedagogical principles. 

Pleasantly reflect child jife with its ever varying experiences, 

Develop a love for “the true, the beautiful and the good” by 
building up ideals of right thinking and right living. 

Promote the love of reading and implant an abiding taste for 
the best that literature can give. 

Enable the child to read aloud expressively as well as to read 
intelligently. 

And hence develop the power of thinking, reflecting and ex- 
pression, 

Models not only of correct English, they are models also of 
variety and taste in selection, in illustrations, type and 
binding. 

These are considerations that compel umiversa/ approva.. 

Correspondence cordially solicited. 


ao wu FS Uh WON 
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Hand Sewing Lessons 


A GRADED COURSE 
FOR SCHOOLS AND THE HOME 


By SARAH EWELL KROLIK 
New Edition of 1905 


This handbook of needlework, edition of 1905, is confidently 
commended to the upper grammar and high school grades of the 
public schools, to normal, private and mission schools, and to homes, 
as complete and thoroughly practical. 

The value of these lessons is proven by fifteen years of experi- 
ence where girls were instructed in the domestic arts. 

Designed for those (1) who wish to learn sewing or (2) who 
wish to learn how to ¢each sewing, as it combines practice, theory 
and management. 

Provides for a three years’ course, though selections can be 
made for a shorter one. Normal and high school classes complete 
it in one year of two lessons per week. In other schools, with less 
practice, the entire course can be taken in two years. 

In the supplement of several pages, specific directions are 
given in American Indian Bead Work and Basketry, with half-tone 
illustrations that are remarkably graphic and helpful. 

Manila leaves at the close of the volume afford opportunity for 
a display of models, large enough to illustrate the lessons, and 
forming the best recommendation of the proficiency of the pupil. 


12mo. 62 Full-page and other Illustrations. 
Appendix on Indian Bead Work and Basketry. 


Cloth, 50 Cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


18 E.17th St. 50 Bromfield St. Austell Building 809 Market St. 
New York Boston Atlanta San Francisco 











Just From the Press 


A GEOGRAPHY 
OF 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


By W. P. ROCHELEAU 
Author of ‘‘ Great American Industries "’ 
87 Illustrations. 39 Full-page Half-tones, with Maps. 
416 Pages. 8vo. Cloth, 80 Cents. 


A NEW BOOK 


Occupying admirably a mew field and a vitally important one 
for those now at the threshold of life, who are to become so soon 


The BREAD-WINNERS and HOME-MAKERS of the Future 


Few, indeed, of the great multitude of our public schools reach the 
eighth grade, and less still the high school, yet it is a grievous com- 
ment, in so practical an age, that of these few, most leave school 
totally ignorant of the sources of supply, of processes of manufacture 
and cost of our most common commodities. 

A knowledge of the world’s great industries, and of the influences 
that determined their origin, and promote their development, would 
no one doubts, give our young people large additional power in 
solving the problems of life. This Geography of Commerce and 
Industries is mainly designed to meet this need of the eighth grade 
pupils and of those just entering the high school. 

Part I. outlines the growth of industries and commerce, and 
shows their dependence upon geographical conditions. Hence it 
deals with climate, soil and plants, with the origin of trade and with 
transportation. 

Part II. treats of the leading industries, of commerce and the 
commercial centers of the United States, and of the internal com- 
mercial relations of our country and our commercial relation with 
foreign nations. 

Part 1JI. follows a plan similar to Part II. in treating of the 
Commerce and Industries of Foreign Countries. 

The style of the author is simple, clear, vigorous, and the treat- 
ment, though thoroughly practical and logical, is entertaining and 
stimulating. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston 


228 Wabash Ave. 18 E.17th St. 809 Market St. Austell Building 
Chicago New York San Francisco Atlanta 
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VERY PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHER is con- 
fronted by innumerable difficulties on the opening 
of school after the long vacation. New classes 

are to be formed, the work must be arranged for the 
coming year, all the pupils are new to their work, and 
the many little ones, who come to the school for the 
first time, require personal attention from the teacher. 
Long experience has proved that the best way out of 
the difficulty is to provide such children with work 
which will appeal to their interest and keep them busy. 


For this purpose use 


THE ROSE PRIMER 
30 Cents 


The pedagogical features of this primer will appeal 
to every teacher. The small vocabulary of common 
words, the frequent reviews, the short sentences, the 
simple language and phonetic exercises, and the care- 
fully selected and well graded subject matter, are par- 
ticularly noteworthy. Only two new words are intro- 
duced in each lesson, and constant repetition of those 
already learned is provided for. 


Send for Circular 
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Ask Your Committee 


To Get You Copies 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


For Primary Grades 











Anna Botsford Comstock, Bureau of Nature Study, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y, 


I have found it a most helpful and valuable book. Mr. 
Fairbanks has the power of vitalizing his geography stories 
for children, and this most helpful and delightful quality is 
in evidence on every page of this new book. I shall cer- 
tainly recommend its use in my nature study classes. 








Beautifully Illustrated. Cloth, 60 Cents 
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Have You an Entering Class of First Grade Pupils? 


If so, and you want a sure, progressive guide, you cannot do better 
than secure that excellent Manual— brimming full of plans—by the 
_ celebrated author of “In Mythland,” M. Helen Beckwith, entitled: 


WHEN FIRST WE GO TO SCHOOL 


I am in possession of a book, ‘‘ When First We Go to School,” by M. Helen Beckwith, published by 
the Educational Publishing Company, which pleases me so much that I should like to call your attention 
to the fact that it is likely to prove as great a boon to kindergarten teachers as*to primary teachers. 
From cover to cover the book is full of help and inspiration. The subjects for each month of the school 
year, as set forth by Miss Beckwith, are especially appropriate and pleasing, and her illustration of these 
subjects contain many suggestions which will be seized upon with joy by the insatiable kindergartner and 
made points of departure for many a delightful morning’s work, play and talk. The stories, one for each 
month, are delightful, and the reference made to other stories and songs likely to prove helpful in illus- 
trating the subjects, will be appreciated by all kindergartners, I feel sure. I hope that this little work 
may speedily find its way to the homes and hearts of many kindergartners. 


FRANCES M. DAMON, Florence Kindergarten, Florence, Mass. 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 50 Cents 
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The Monotonous Grayness 


There is a mental tonic in real trouble and there 
is always the consoling sympathy to help us through. 
But the true test of ability to bear, up under de- 
pressing circumstances is proved when we are com- 
pelled to meet, day after day, monotonous conditions 
that are neither white nor black —only gray. 

The teacher who is struggling to conquer some 
especial obstacle is upheld by the struggle itself. The 
tangible thing is right before her, directly in her way, 
and she can work bravely toward the removal. Every 
day is a fresh attack and every inch gained can be 
measured. But when things settle down in a dead level 
with nobody to criticise and nobody to praise, the 
bravest hearted will need to gird on the armor of un- 
selfish philosophy to keep courageous and cheerful. 
Perhaps there is no trial before teachers in the coming 
year that will be harder to bear than the gray 
monotony, on and on, marked only by the little 
clock on the shelf. The enthusiasm of the year’s be- 
ginning fades away as the leaves fall and the drowsy 
bird-chirps foreteli the nature sleep. The work has 
settled into a routine, the children’s faces have become 
familiar, and there is nothing in particular to expect 
and nothing in particular to dread. Then come the 
monotonous days —the days with the gray sky, 

How shall the teacher prepare for these? How and 
when can she gather material to make sunshine to 
illumine the grayness? How can she fortify herself in 
the beginning of the school year against the indiffer- 
ence and insensibility that is liable to steal over her 
when the interest begins to wane? 

Right now, in the first of the school year, is the 
time to begin the storing up of fund-power against 
the non-interesting days. This is the time to study 
the children, to learn their temperament, their home 
influences, their loves and unloves, their yearnings, 
and their individual temptations. This study not only 
is the key to the future, but it cuddles every little 
child-soul into the sympathetic interest of the teacher 
—the right kind of a teacher —always the right kind 
of a teacher. Once tucked away there, their good 
times come to be her good times, their loneliness 
comes to be her loneliness, and only Omniscience 
knows the loneliness and yearning of the child-heart. 
When the. monotonous days really come, it is possible 
for the teacher who has improved the first shining 
days of the school year in getting close to her children 
to go directly out ot herself with a bound and say: I 
will not think of myself. The children are a thousand 
times more to be pitied for school weariness than I 
am. They do not know what it is all for. I do. 
They cannot reason about it. I can. Every impulse 
of their little growing bodies is for activity, and instead 
of the animal freedom they were made to enjoy, they 
must come here and be cooped up in cramping desks 
and learn hieroglyphics that look about the same to 
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them as the characters on Cleopatra’s obelisk look to 
me. These little bits of children are not mature 
enough to be lured by the flickering light of ambition 
or sustained by the fever of competition. I know 
these children; I studied them closely in the first weeks 
of school; I went to some of their homes, and found 
out about others. I shall never forget the pity I felt 
for them after that first mother’s meeting. I remember 
the silent vow I made then, that I would try my very 
best to make up to them what I saw they could not 
have in their own homes. And now because I don’t 
feel keyed-up with enthusiasm to begin the routine 
to-day, I am forgetting all about their side of the 
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matter. Heaven forgive me for thinking only of myself. 
Why, every little tot here knows how to imagine him- 
self on an Arab steed when he is only riding a com- 
mon stick. They shall have Arabian steeds to-day 
and never hear the click of the dry riding sticks of the 
day’s routine. This school is not made for me, but 
for the children, and no matter whether or not I am 
in the seventh heaven of delight over teaching, they 
shall have a pleasant day, a good day, a profitable 
day—just such a day as every child who is sent to 
school has a right to. 

How much weary monotony will be in school that 
day? 





Be Strong 
Wt matters not bow deep intrenched the 


wrong, 
How bard the battle goes, the day, bow 


long. 
Faint not; fight on! Tomorrow comes 
the song. 


Be Strong! 


We gi bere to play, to dream, to 
r + 
We bave bard work to d0, and loads to lift. 
Sbun not the struggle; face it. ’Tis 
Goo’s gift. 
—Maltbie Davenport Babcock 





What to Teach the First Year 


SUPERINTENDENT WHITCHER in Yournal of Education 


A five-year-old pupil, when he first comes to the public 
school some bright September morning, brings with him 
more of actual mental and physical accomplishment — such 
for example as a language mastered, eyes sharp to see, 
a brain that questions everything with its ever ready how 
and why, hands that obey the will, and feet that are guided 
by the reflex centres— that any teacher can hope to equal 
in any other five years of the pupil’s life, and this power has 
all been gained since the helpless little fellow first saw 
the light of day by contact with his immediate Surround- 
ings. | 

It is safe to say that every line of mental or physical 
activity that leads to something good and useful later in life 
is thus started under normal conditions and in harmony with 
the great pean of human evolution. 

A babe at an early day observes the cat and dog; at the 
age of a year he speaks their name — here is nature study 
-and language. At three years he knows there are two kit- 
tens un the floor, one apple in the plate, or three cows in 
the pasture — here is number and nature study. At four he 
will exercise judgment in breaking a cooky or piece of 
candy into two pieces so that his little sister may share in 
the feast; he will tell you that “sister has half of the 
cooky,” or, if the halving has been imperfectly performed, 
he may tell you that “‘sister’s piece is smaller than his own, 
as quite likely it will be. Or, if two pieces of a stick of 
candy, one but a trifle longer than the other, are presented 
for his choice, there is ngt much danger of his taking the 
smaller. 

Our first grade pupil comes to the school with the 
language germ not only sprouted, but well grown; he has 
his facts of observation of plants and animals, of wild and 
cultivated flowers, of fruits from the orchard and nuts from 
the forest, of clouds that float and waters that flow, of hill- 
sides he has toiled up or tumbled down, of snow.paths to 
coast over and ice to slide on, and he has his number 
concepts too, such as an accurate discrimination between the 
short and long stick of candy, the large and small piece of 
pie. He can halve an apple, though he prefers a whole 
one. Now, having all these lines of mental activity founded 
in his every-day experience, has the school a right to say 
that this or that line must cease developing, or at best be 
left to shift for itself? Have we any more right to withhold 


the stimulus to number development than we have to say, 
“Stop talking; your language powers are ahead of your 


thinking. What you need is to think a year or two and 
then talk.” 

We do not teach formal grammar in the first two or three 
grades, but we do. teach language, and a whole lot of it, too. 
We do not tell the pupil that his nouns and verbs must agree 
in number, but we do correct his speaking and writing to 
conform to that rule. We do not teach a “language con- 
sciousness,” but we do develop a “language sense.” 

In the same way we should not teach formal number, but 
we should systematically, persistently, and rationally lead the 
pupil to add to his little store of number experiences, gained 
before coming to school, by measuring, comparing, group- 
ing, and judging. To check this normal tendency of the 
mind for a year or two is as wrong as to withhold moisture 
or sunlight from vigorous, growing young plants. 

Yes, we want to teach number from the very first day of 
the first year in school. Teach it rationally, so that all the 
child’s powers shall be employed, his muscles in manipu- 
lating scissors, pencil or brush, or in placing sticks and 
tablets, using crayon on the blackboard, or in fashioning 
clay or pulp; his judgment in discriminating as to size and 
form as well as in determining “ how many.” 

He may talk, or write or draw, or model in clay, or weave 
colored splints, or whittle, or build block houses, and all the 
while add to his number experience. The true education 
develops the whole of the pupil’s powers, gives him mastery 
over himself, makes him able to do, and at the same time 
builds'a deep, broad foundation for number. 





Nature’s Creed 


I believe in the brook as it wanders 
From hillside into glade ; 

I believe in the breeze as it whispers, 
When evening’s shadows fade. 

I believe in the roar of the river, 
As it dashes from high cascade ; 

I believe in the cry of the tempest, 
*Mid the thunder’s cannonade. 

I believe in the light of shining stars, 
I believe in the sun and the moon. 

I believe in the flash of the lightning, 
I believe in the night bird’s croon. 

I believe in the faith of the flowers, 
I believe in the rock and sod. 

For in all these appeareth clear 
The handiwork of God. 

—Arthur Brown 
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In fallow fields the goldenrod 

And purple asters beck and nod. 

The milkweed launches fairy boats ; 

In tangled silver the cobweb floats. 

Pervasive odors of ripening vine 

Fill the air like a luscious wine. 

The gentian blooms on the browning waste; 

With coral chains is the alder laced. 

The blackbirds gather and wheel and fly; 

The swallows twitter a low ‘‘Good-bye!” 
—Sarah Andrew Shafer in The Outlook 





Good-bye to Summer 


Good-bye, happy summer! 
We are loath to let you go, 
But the autumn rain is falliog, 
And the autumn winds are calling 
Soft and low. 


Good-bye, happy summer! 

You have brought us much of glee, 
Sunset fires and twilight gleamings, 
Misty morns and noon-day dreamings, 

Wild and free. 


Good-bye, happy summer! 

For the nights grow long and chill, 
And the leaves to flame are turning, 
And the golden-rod is burning 

On the hill. 


Good-bye, happy summer! 
Still you linger, loath to go. 
But above the windy hollows 
Southward flys the dusky swallows, 
And the restless bluebird follows— 
You must go.—R. W. Wray 





Blackboard Illustrations IJ 


FREDERICK WHITNEY, Supervisor of Art in State Normal School, 
Salem, Mass. 


(All rights reserved) 


UGGESTIONS have been given from time to time in 
~ regard to good blackboard illustrations ; illustrations 
suitable for work in the various grades of our schools, 
and not for decorative purposes. These have met 
with a cordial reception, and requests for simple, direct 
lessons for the grade teachers have frequently been received. 
To-day we will begin a course of lessons in blackboard 
drawing. These lessons will be similar to those actually 
given to a class of young teachers, and which have proved 
of value to them in the various lines of teaching. We will 
study the fall flowers which are so familiar to the children 
at this season. These may be used as illustrations for 
calendars, reading, nature work, drawing, etc. The teacher 
understands how to make use of such material. 

To produce the gray effect of the flower as in a, use the 
side of a small piece of chalk, and with a very light pressure 
move it rapidly from side to side. To obtain the light effect 
increase the pressure upon the chalk, leaving quite a body 
upon the board. 

In practising the stroke 4, use about half a stick of chalk. 
Place the chalk in a horizontal position upon the board and 
draw it downward gradually twisting the chalk to a vertical 
position. Reverse the stroke. Now combine the two, as in 
the curving leaf form, by placing the chalk in an oblique 
position, drawing downward till the chalk is horizontal and 
then twisting it to the oblique position again. . 

Next let us try a panel of the flowers. First, draw lightly 
the directions of the stems, then with the soft, light strokes 
given at a, mass the flowers after studying a characteristic 

‘spray. Accent here and there with stronger touches. 

Sketch the leaves using the strokes suggested at 4, varying 
the pressure to give the different tones required. 

For our second illustration we will try the milkweed. 
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The first stroke necessary is much like that used in draw- 
ing the leaves for the golden rod, the only difference being 
that the pressure upon the chalk is at one end, giving a 
graded stroke from left to right. 

In a, accent with the left end of the chalk. To obtain 4, 
use stroke a, then reverse the stroke accenting with the right 
end of the chalk, in this way obtaining the pod. The seed 
¢, is obtained by making a very white spot with the chalk, 
then with the tip of a finger brushing into the chalk dragging 
it in a curving direction here and there. The seed may be 
added with a bit of black chalk or charcoal. 

Be sure and use the chalk delicately, for only by so doing 
can you obtain the light gray and middle tones, The 
average chalky drawing is what you wish to avoid. 

In these sketches apply your knowledge of composition, 
making a panel or illustration to suit your needs, whether it 
be the seed study, number, story telling, the season or what- 
ever it may be. 


For our third sketch try the thistle. a@ is obtained by 


using the finger after rubbing a little chalk upon the board. 


4 is done by using a stroke very much like that at a, in the 
golden-rod, then adding the little spines with the point of 
the chalk. The leaf, 4, is easily drawn after a little practice. 
It is really a combination or variation of such strokes as 
those given at 4, in the golden rod, Combine a number of 
these, leaving the points extending here and there, and add- 
ing the thorns and a vein or two with the point of the chalk. 
Do not outline. the leaves, seed-pods or flowers. Let the 
stroke of the chalk be definite enough to give the edge and 
at the same time the effect of light and shade where re- 
quired. Either make your chalk sketches in outline, or use 
the side of the chalk without outlines. 

Remember in your practice to let one stroke tell as much 
as possible. The fewer strokes the better, as a constant 
fussing with the chalk or an attempt to improve the work by 
going over and over the strokes is sure to make it chalky 
and to spoil its freshness and simplicity. 

For our next lesson we will try fruit and trees, somethin 
suggestive of the month. : 


- Which was Right? 
MARY CHAPMAN SPEARS 


T was a graded school in a large city of the great 
Southwest. The principal, himself broad-minded and 
progressive, sought to cultivate these qualities in his 
assistants. 

For months the discussions in the Saturday Institute of 
the place had all borne more or less upon the value of fairy 
tales and myths in primary teaching. The principal for his 
part strongly favored the utilitarian movement proposing the 
gradual substitution of nature stories and ethical lessons from 
real life in place of these dead yet ever living hero tales and 
legends of far off times and peoples, yet he left his teachers 
quite free to decide this matter according to their own 
lights. 

Miss Brent had stepped across the hall to Miss Gray’s 
room to get the library volume of “Nature in Verse.” 
After Miss Gray had handed her the book, which she took 
from a neat book-case down one side of which trailed a 
luxurious growth of sweet potato vine from a pretty glass jar 
on. its top shelf, Miss Brent paused an instant to glance 
around the pretty room. Its February border of American 
flags in colored crayons evinced a sense of, the useful as well 
as the beautiful ; for, covering the upper foot of board space, 
it kept the baby hands from reaching too high when writing 
on the board. 

In that brief instant of Miss Brent’s pleased survey was 
wrought one of those quick, strong miracles of nature. The 
gray sky parted. The sun burst forth in full joy and under 
his ardent touch the icicles, that for days had clung to the 
school-house eaves, crashed loudly upon the broad stone 
sills of the windows. Upon the faces of the pupils shone for 
an instant that look of dread which revelations of nature’s 
power ever stamp upon the face of child as the persistent 
type of the primitive race. 
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Miss Brent was quick to detect the fleéting look of fear 
upon the children’s faces and, in an undertone, called their 
teacher’s attention to it. 

“ Absurd !”” Miss Gray replied aloud. “Of course they 
are not afraid for we have been studying 
this very physical phenomenon, and they 
know just how the warm rays of the sun 
heat the wood of the eaves because it 
is darker and warmer than the surround- 
ing brick and slate so that part of an 
icicle next the wood melts first, causing 
it to let go and fall.” 

Reassured by this explanation, the 
terms of which by long drill had been 
made partially intelligible to them, the 
children sat up straight and looked at 
their teacher confidently. 

“Now of course,” continued Miss 
Gray, “your pupils would naturally be 

frightened by such an occurrence because you teach them to 
associate it with the mysterious presence of some myth or 
long dead hero, while mine, having studied the natural 
laws, know this to be a purely natural phenomenon.” 

Miss Brent only smiled 
good-naturedly. 

“Come back to my 
room with me,” she urged. 

Opening. her door she 
was gratified though not 
surprised to find every 
child in perfect position, 


to “play their own teacher” 
whenever sheleft the room. 
She wondered, however, 
why, instead of working as she had left 
them, they all sat alert, their eyes fairly 
shining with interest and delight. As 
the two teachers entered the room, forty 
little hands were raised eagerly. 

‘\Well, what is it?” their teacher 
asked, with dawning comprehension of 
the situation. As with one Yoice the 
answer came : 

* Siegfried |! Siegfried !” 

Then one boy with more gift of lan- 
guage than the others added quicky : 

“ He’s been here and throw’d all the 
icicles down from the roof !’’ 

“May I ask a question?” said the 
believer in teaching practical things. 

“Certainly,” answered the champion 
of myths and fairy tales. 

“Children,” asked Miss Gray, “ who 
is Siegfried, and is it not wicked of him 
to break up the pretty icicles?” 

The children hesitated a moment looking at their teacher. 

“Sadie may answer,” she prompted. She could always 
depend upon Sadie. 

“Why, no, Miss Gray,” the mite of a girl answered 
seriously. ‘“Siegfried’s just the spring sunshine and when 
he knows the icicles are tired, he just touches ’em lovin’ly 
and they falls right down.” 

“Thank you, dear,” said Miss Gray, as she went thought- 
fully back to her own room, 












Where Did It Go? 


Where did yesterday’s sunset go 

When it faded down the hills so slow — 

And the gold grew dim and the purple light 
Like an army with banners passed from sight? 


Will its flush go into the goldenrod, 
Its thrill to the purple aster’s nod, 
Its crimson flesh the maple bough, 
And the autumn-glory begin from now? 
: — W. C. Gannett 
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Color in the Satiscl-recin 


(The following is taken from an article by Supt. M. E. Pearson of 
Kansas City (Kan.), in Western School Fournal.—TuHE EpiTor) 


WIDE-AWAKE, energetic, thoughtful teacher in 
A -charge of asecond-grade class had a genuine specimen 

of the “teacher’s burden.” She of course had many 

boys in her class, but this particular boy was her prob- 
lem. He did not like his teacher, and would not yield to any 
influence, however much the teacher tried to exert it. This 
conduct on the part of the boy gave the teacher much concern. 
She was a deep student of child-nature, loved her pupils dearly, 
and wished above everything else that they should love her 
in return. She bore an enviable reputation as a successful, 
conscientious teacher. She tried numerous experiments 
with this unyielding, unresponsive child. Finally, through 
a suggestion, she was led to experiment with the influence of 
color. She wore a red dress. There was no response. 
She tried green. No response. Ribbons of bright, attrac- 
tive colors were worn. Still no response. A combination 
of black and white was tried. ‘The boy was worse than ever. 
Finally, very much against her own taste and to the dis- 
pleasure of many of her pupils, the teacher wore a large sash 
of heavy, costly ribbon of light yellow shade. Much to the 
teacher’s surprise, the boy found an excuse to go to the 
teacher’s side, and while there touched the yellow ribbon. 
At recess the teacher for the first time had a very pleasant 
conversation with the boy. The boy was good all day long ; 
was obedient, manifesting a very amiable disposition. The 
next day the color in the teacher’s attire was changed to 
red. The boy was violent. 

Another teacher, in charge of a sixth-grade class, assured 
me that she always had trouble when she wore a certain 
plaid waist. A teacher, of a third-grade class said that she 
purchased a polka dot waist of a costly pattern, but after a 
number of trials had to lay it aside. She could not govern 
her school and wear that polka dot waist. Every child in 
the room seemed to dislike her. Another teacher said that 
she could not be successful in the disciplining of her room 
unless she had her desk covered with a spread of a soft, 
mellow, pleasing shade of green. A very successful teacher, 
after having been transferred to a room with white walls and 
large windows, said, “This awful white will drive us crazy. 
I shall surely have hysterics if I remain in this room.” 
With the thought possibly that there is nothing more beauti- 


* ful than the blue sky, the walls of a certain room were 


painted blue. The teacher who occupied the room said, 
“TI do not understand why we should all have the headache 
so much.” 

I passed a crowd of boys who were eagerly engaged ina 
boy’s discussion. I overheard a large, gawky fellow remark, 
“« Say, fellows, isn’t teacher pretty?’’ I learned the teacher’s 
name, and went to her room to see for myself. I found that 
the teacher wore a beautiful white waist with a bunch of 
flowers. There was a pink ribbon at her throat and a bow 
of pink in her hair. Her hair was dressed as for an evening 
party. There was not a case of dicipline in that room 
during the entire term. The teacher was thorough in her 
work, rigid in her demands, yet I never saw a teacher more 
beloved by her pupils. 

I gave a teacher a box of crayons of an assortment of 
beautiful colors. I explained a beautiful color design, and 
asked her to place it upon the blackboard of her school- 
room. She spent several hours working out the design, and 
after a month assured me. that in the. management of her 
school she had every day received a rich reward for her 
labors. The beautiful harmony of the colors seemed to 
catch and rest the eyes of the pupil's, giving harmony and 
tone to the spirit of their conduct. Opticians tell us that 
the character of light and its manner of resting upon the 
optic nerve has much to do with the nervous temperament 
and condition of health of the patient. 

I give the above facts as I have gleaned and observed 
them. I draw no conclusions, except that I believe that 


it is wise to be good, fortunate to be beautiful, essential to 
be interesting, and very important for a teacher to have a 
discriminating taste in the choice and harmony of colors for 
personal attire and school-room decoration. 
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By FREDERICK WHITNEY 


Supervisor of Drawing, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 
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The Story of Baby Corn 


A happy mother stalk of corn 
Held close a baby ear, 

And whispered: ‘‘ Cuddle up to me, 
lll keep you warm, my dear. 

I'll give you petticoats of green, 
With many a tuck and fold 

To let out daily as you grow, 
For you will soon be old.” 


A funny little baby that, 
_. For though it had no eye, 

It had a hundred mouths; ’twas well 
It did not want to cry. 

The mother put in each small mouth 
A hollow thread of silk, 

Through which the sun and rain and air 
Providéd baby’s milk. 


The petticoats were gathered close 
Where all the threadlets hung, 

And still as summer days went on 
To mother-stalk it clung; 

And all the time it grew and grew— 
Each kernel drank the milk 

By day, by night, in shade, in sun, 
From its own thread of silk. 


And each grew strong and full and round 

And each was shining white; 
° The gores and seams were all let out, 

The green skirts fitted tight. < 

The ear stood straight and large and tall, 
And when it saw the sun, 

Held up its emerald satin gown 
To say: **Your work is done.” 


‘‘You’re large enough,” said mother stalk, 

‘And now there’s no more room 

For you to grow.” She tied the threads 
Into a soft brown plume— 

It floated out upon the breeze 
To greet the dewy morn, 

And then the baby said: ‘‘Now I’m 
A full-grown ear of corn! ”— Unknown 


(Explain and read this to the children till they become familiar with 
it. Show the real ear of corn. with its own“ soft, brown plume,” if 
possible.—THE Eprror.) 


Our Cat Day 


E. B. 


AST month we had a cat day at our little school 
| which proved so altogether satisfactory and enjoy- 

able and so superior to any other attempt at the 

study of the family cat that I am sure other teachers 
of little ones will like to go and do likewise. 

We read cat, we wrote cat, we spelled cat, we sewed cat, 
we drew cat, we recited cat, and counted cats. We cut out 
cats, we hunted for cat stories and pictures, and we gave a 
cat concert. Not the least of the attractions was the truly 
cat. The family pet marched in with the children and sat 
among them. She purred a greeting and was very sociable, 
but she strenuously objected to having her claws and teeth 
examined and the attempt was given up in self-defence. 

We began the day by impersonating cats and that was 
such fun that it illumined all the real work that followed. 
We had black cats, white cats, gray cats, yellow cats, and one 
little maltese kitten that was particularly playful and noisy. 
In this talk we practically followed an outline study of the 
cat ; not very closely, however. 
ad like,” meant so much more than “ The cat can,’’ “ The 
cat has,” and “ The cat likes,” that the very mutest mem- 
ber of the class became garrulous and the brightest mem- 
bers were well-nigh irrepressible. 

Children do so love to make believe. To them it is the 
natural way of doing. Most of their undirected play is 
‘make believe —then why not put more of this ‘natural 
method into our work? 

After the long talk came the writing of little stories all 
beginning with “I am” and telling many of the facts pre- 
viously talked over. This story was afterwards copied on 


small sheets of paper to form part of a very pretty little 
book ; our souvenir of cat day. 
The cover of the book was a gray card on which was 
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pricked and sewed a white cat. When finished and tied 
together with white ribbon the books proved very dainty and 
effective. 

Into this book went also the result of our drawing lesson. 
We drew the cat looking out of the window —a circle upon 
a circle surmounted by triangles. Oh! those ears! And 
the tail! And a head sometimes larger than the body! 
However after several trials some_very choice little sheets of 
paper were given out and only one was spoiled. 

On other sheets we pasted pictures of cats that had been 
cut out at home. That enlisted the interests of the home 
people and a number. of extra pictures were sent in by the 
mothers to be put up in the school-room. 

The writing and spelling lessons were very simple. We 
tried hard to write the word ca# just a bit better than any- 
thing was ever written before ; and we learned to spell all 
the suitable words used in the stories. Many of the words 
were simply copied from the board as it is surely decidedly 
stupefying to limit a child’s expression to his spelling 
vocabulary. Older people have been known to need a 
dictionary. 

For the reading lesson each child had a little cat story 
written especially for the occasion by the teacher. As only 
very familiar words were used in these stories the lesson was 
a great success, each child taking pride in reading his very 
best while the others listened intently. ‘The stories were 
afterwards taken home to be read and reread as often as a 
listener could be found. Thus again the home was kept in 
touch. 

During the number lesson the cats were kept busy. We 
counted cats — cats came and cats ran away — they sat on 
fences and ran up. trees— they went to sleep and they 
caught mice—any cat conditions that could be added, 
subtracted, multiplied or divided. And because the chil- 
dren were really doing it themselves, were in imagination 
the runaways and the mousers and so on, most of the little 
problems were rightly answered. 

At recess, we had great fun playing “‘ Puss in the Corner.”’ 
The game is a standby the children seldom tire of but this 
was the first time it had ever really meant Puss in the 
corner. Wealso played “Kitty White ” as given in Songs ana 
Games For Little Ones, prepared by Gertrude Walker and 
Harriet S. Jenks. That was new to the children and it at 
once became very popular. They played it every day for a 
week or more. 

We first sang the old-time favorite : 

Once there was a little kitty, 
White as the snow; 

In a barn he used to frolic, 
Long time ago. 

We also sang “ Mrs. 
Poulsson’s Finger Plays. 


Pussy’s Dinner,” one of Emilie 

How the little ones do enjoy 
those Finger Plays! But the cat concert was the greatest 
success! First we were happy cats and gently purred up and 
down the scale. Then we were hungry and mewed in 
concert, as directed, for a bit of meat. And lastly we were 
all cross cats and meowed right strenuously up the scale, 
down, and with variations. It sounded quite genuine 
except that our voices were more nearly in unison. Despite 
their astonishment the children followed directions implic- 
itly and with quite sober faces, but they had a big laugh at 
the end. 

The recitations were a strong feature as well, though not 
prepared especially for the occasion. Of course we said: 


I love little pussy 
Her coat is so warm, 
And if I don’t hurt her 
She’ll do me no harm, 
and pointed the moral found therein. “The Gingham Dog 
and The Calico Cat” are great friends of ours and we never 
cease to wonder how they could possibly have eaten each 
other up. We have very energetic motions to go with the 
poem and it was prime favorite until partially superseded by 
the Gingerbread Dog and the Chocolate Cat connected with 
“The Sugar Plum Tree.” Children are right at home with 
Eugene Field. They £now that he wrote for them because 
he loved them. 
Hunting through all of our numerous books for cat 











pictures and cat stories.made very interesting busy work ; 
each child, however, was so anxious to show to teacher and 
to the other children every picture found that no great 
progress could be made in other work at that time. The 
stories gave us material for manyaday. The children read 
the stories that came within their scope, while others were 
read to them. Some of the new primers and first readers 
contain charming cat pictures. 

Just one word of warning to fellow teachers: Don’t try a 
cat day unless you can enjoy it yourse/f. If you have to 
stoop from some serene height to what seems very childish 
nonsense, then, don’t do it. But if you can really enjoy 
playing that you are a big white cat and doing your share of 
the purring, then try it and both teacher and children will 
have the best of days and learn quite as much as ever is 
accomplished in the regular routine. 

(Do not forget the outline page of cats in last September Primary 


EDUCATION. They will prove invaluable on cat days—but, is it wise to 
have guife so much cat in one day?—THE EDITOR) 





Butter Making in First Grade 


MARGARET B. PUMPHREY, Illinois 
My dear Editor: 


You asked me to tell you about our experiments along the 
line of domestic science in first grade. ‘This I am very glad 
to do, because we all so thoroughly enjoyed the work, and I 
think the children derived from it much benefit in many 
ways. I will first tell you about the butter-making because 
it is so simple and is better spring work than some of the 
others. 

We had been studying some of Millet’s pictures, especially 
those of primitive home and farm occupations, weaving them 
in with the story of his life. The children had enjoyed 
“ First Steps,” “ Feeding Her Hens,” “The Sower,” “The 
Woman Spinning,” and many others. When the picture of 
“The Woman Churning ’’ was presented they were particu- 
larly interested because it came within the experience of 
many of them. A few had even helped “auntie” or “‘grand- 
mother” with her churning. 


The children took turns at shaking the bottle 


We talked about how butter was made, and one child 
remembered that the churn and cream had to be warm.. As 
we talked about the picture I wrote upon the blackboard the 
sentences the children gave me, and these were afterwards 
used as a reading lesson : 

I think this woman is Millet’s sister, Emilie. She is making butter. 
See her large churn. The churn was warm when the cream was put into 
it. The cream was warm, too, Emilie moves the dasher up and down 
and the cream splashes and bubbles in the churn. It tries to get out 
through the hole in the lid. Some of the cream does get out. I can see 
it on top of the churn, I think pussy would like some cream. Emilie 


. 
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hopes the butter will soon come, for churning is hard work. Look into 
the churn, Emilie, and see if there are any little lumps of yellow butter. 


When it was suggested to the children that they might 
make butter in the school they were delighted. We talked 
about what we would need, and I wrote these sentences 
upon the blackboard to be read silently and acted upon: 

We will need a large bowl to hold the milk. Who can 
bring it?) Ray may bring the large bowl. 











Worked it with a wooden spoon 


We will need a small bowl. Alice may bring it. 

Who can bring a large wooden spoon? You may bring 
one, John. 

You may bring a large silver spoon, Emma. 

We will need some milk. We will buy it from: the milk 
man. Who can bring a penny? 


That afternoon we bought some milk. (Knowing the 
poor quality which our dealers furnish us, I bought a pint of 
cream to add to the two quarts of milk, calling it all rich 
milk.) Here was an opportunity for a practical lesson in 
liquid measure and we made the most of it. 

Then the children poured the milk into a large bowl and 
the cream was allowed to rise until the second morning. 
(You know it makes all the difference in the world to the 
children whether they take out the little paper lids and pour 
out the milk or whether the teacher does it.) 

It was hard to wait for the cream to rise, and the children 
frequently looked to see how it was getting along. They re- 
joiced to find it so thick and yellow. 

On Thursday the cream was pronounced ready. We did 
our regular work until ten o’clock, then devoted the remain- 


.ing hour to butter-making. 


I have twenty kindergarten chairs, enough for half of my 
class. We placed the chairs in a large semi-circle, and the 
boys suggested that the girls take the chairs and they would 
stand behind them or sit on the floor in front of them. The 
former arrangement was adopted to begin with, and when all 
were ready the bowl of milk was brought and placed upon 
the little table before them. 

An ill-suppressed murmur of happy expectancy ran 
around the class, and one small girlie gave vent to her 
feelings by hugging the child next to her. 

The oldest boy and the oldest girl were chosen to skim 
off the cream, first dipping the spoon into water to keep the 
cream from sticking to it. We had decided to use a quart 
milk-bottle for a churn, so this was placed into a pail of hot 
water, and when it was thoroughly heated we poured in the 
cream. A small hole was made in the stiff paper lid and it 
was replaced in the bottle. Then several thicknesses of 
white muslin were tied over the top of it to absorb what 
little cream leaked out. This cloth was exchanged for a 
fresh one from time to time. 

We were now ready for the churning which was easily 
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accomplished. The children took turns at shaking the 
bottle for perhaps ten or twenty seconds. (At this time 
they enjoyed singing Miss Eleanor Smith’s “Dairy Maid’s 
Song.”) By the time they had taken their second turn at 
churning, little yellow specks of butter could be seen on the 
sides of the bottle. Before all had had their third turn there 
was almost a solid mass of soft butter in the churn, We 
poured it out into a bowl to cool while we went home to 
luncheon. 

In the afternoon we worked out the butter-milk and sent 
it to one of the teachers whom we knew was fond of it. 
The children poured cold water upon the butter and worked 
it with a wooden spoon until it was firm and free from the 
milk. Then we salted it and made it into a little round 
pat and weighed it. We had six ounces of good butter. 


Making Cottage Cheese 


When we had skimmed off the cream we placed the bowl 
of milk in a warm place where it soon thickened. The chil- 
dren observed the milk in this condition ; then we placed it 
upon the hot register until it separated. The children 
noticed the curds and whey, and for the first time learned 
what it was that Miss Muffet was eating at the time of the 
exciting event chronicled by Mother Goose. 

Then we poured the curds and whey into a cloth bag and 
left it to drain over night. The next morning we “‘seas@ned 
it to taste” and sat down to further enjoy the fruits of our 
labor. We had what my little folks call a “cracker party,” 
and we sent some of the crackers spread with our butter to 
each of the teachers in the building. 

Does this kind of work pay for the trouble? There was 
very little “ trouble,” and it did pay, if only for the pleasure 
the children had init. But when I think of the lesson in 
language, in reading and number, in courtesy to each other, 
and a respect for labor, .which were called forth by this and 
other experiments along this line; and especially when I 
think of the awakened interest of the parents, I say emphati- 
cally, I know of nothing which pays better. 

At.the end of the week the children took home a little 
book which they had made of their mimeographed reading 
lessons, drawings, and a few sentences which they had 
written about making butter. I enclose one of the reading 
lessons and two pictures which I took of the children at 
their work. They were based upon the oral language 
work of the day before. The children had been in school 
but four months when we did this work. These lessons 
were all carried home and read by the children to their 
parents, so they not only got more practise in reading than 
they could from blackboard lessons, but these papers help to 
keep the parents in touch with the work of the school. 
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We are having such a good time at school. What do you think we 


did yesterday? We made butter. Shall I tell you how we made it? 

Tuesday we bought two and one-half quarts of rich milk. + That is 
five pints of milk. We let the cream rise two days. 

Yesterday we skimmed off the cream, It was sour. 
pint of thick cream. 

We put a quart milk-bottle into hot water. When the bottle was 
warm, we poured the cream into it. 

The bottle was our churn. We shook it hard. Each of us had three 
turns. First we saw little specks of butter in the bottle. Soon there 
was a big lump of soft butter. Then we poured it into a bowl to cool. 

When the butter was cool we worked out the butter-milk with a 
wooden spoon. We had a small glass of butter-milk. 

Then we poured cold water on the butter and worked it again and 
again. Marie put some salt into it. Inez worked the salt into the 
butter. 

When it was done we-made it into a little roll and weighed it. 
had six ounces of butter. 

To-day we had a little party at school. We had crackers and butter 
to eat. We took some to each of the teachers. They said our butter 
was good, We liked it, too, and we liked to make it. 


We had almost a 


We 





The League of the Golden Pen 


“The League of the Golden Pen,” originated recently by 
Rev. C. H. Byington of Beverly, Mass. The league is to 
devote itself to letter-writing as a means of doing good. 
Dr. Clark says : 

“It includes letters of praise to people who are doing 
some noble, self-sacrificing work in the world and who get 
more ‘kicks than ha’pence,’ according to the old proverb. 
It would surprise many people to know how few letters of 
appreciation even those who are most appreciated for their 
life’s work ever receive. They may be burdened with 
correspondence from all parts of the world; but in nine 
cases out of ten their mail will consist of letters asking for 
some favor, a money contribution, an article, a commenda- 
tion, an introduction — a favor of some sort ; a letter purely 
of appreciation would be to some like an oasis in the desert, 
not the gratitude which is a ‘lively appreciation of future 
favors,’ but gratitude pure and simple for some word well 
spoken or deed well done.” 

Mr. Byington, too, would have us write love letters, how- 
ever old we may be, love letters to mother and father, 
to brother or sister, or wife, as well as to sweetheart. 

Any member by writing to The League of the Golden 
Pen, Beverly, Mass., and enclosing five cents can obtain 
a card of membership, which contains a simple device for 
recording the number of letters written each month with the 
Golden ‘Pen. Membership will lapse, however, unless you 
write at least one letter each month with “the Golden 
Pen.” 
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' NATURE STUDY—SEPTEMBER 


Mary Rocers MILLER 


each month out doors. Not to prod or nag, but just 

to nudge your elbow when you are too busy to see 

things for yourselves. Not to wait till the “show” is 
over, but to say, “Look, look!” while it is going on. 
There will be things to see, to hear, to feel, to taste, to 
smell, as the pageant moves along. 


T= editor asks me to remind you of what is going on 


+s 


What are the trees doing this month? Break off a branch 
of maple, or any tree, and see if it “bleeds.” Does it? 
Then the sap is still running up in great abundance. Take 
a short twig from any tree; strip off its leaves one by one. 
See the leaf scars you have made? ~ Let children see this. 
What is above each leaf scar? Compare twigs from half a 
dozen trees, no matter whether you know names of them or 
not. Is there one bud at the end of the shoot, or more? 
Part of each twig has grown since last spring. The new 
growth is shown by color. No short branchlets on this 
year’s growth — only buds to develop next spring into new 
branches. Why have some twigs grown larger this year 
than others? Compare those in an open, light part of the 
tree with those closely shaded. 

The sycamore, that untidy tree that sheds its outside bark 
and shows its pale inner bark in irregular patches — get a 
twig of that and look for its buds. None in sight -— where 
are they? No detective needed, if you will try pulling the 
leaves off one by one. What a unique method of nursing 
tender buds ! 

The elms? Only yellowing leaves on these. They 
ripened their seeds last May or June. Other trees, espe- 
cially the nut bearers, will wait till November. Some begin 
scattering their seeds in late summer and keep it up for 
months. Watch the box-elder, the ash, the linden or bass- 
wood. Learn to recognize the seedlings you find. Compare 
seeds with others on the tree. All the above are winged 
seeds — scattered by winds. Give an ash a twist be- 
tween thumb and finger, and see the seed whirl. How dif- 
ferent is the one-sided key of the, maple. The basswood 
has a cluster of round nutlets. Its parachute is a wonder in 
treedom. Hickories, oaks, and chestnuts depend largely on 
squirrels for distribution. Nats from hillside trees roll 
down away from the trees and thus supplement the squirrels’ 
work. Elm, basswood, and ash all have dull-colored fruits. 
Some trees and shrubs have red ones — like advertisements. 
Birds are attracted, eat, and thus distribute the indigestible 
seeds. Dogwood and hawthorn are the commonest red- 
fruited trees in eastern United States. 


FFF 


Many earlier wild flowers have disappeared beneath 
the surface. Can’t find wake robin or spring beauty in Sep- 
tember — but they are there, just where they were, only 
more of them. The wake robin, or trillium, has retired 
from active life, resting in its tuberlike root. Spring beauty 
bulbs, like little black nutlets, lie scattered over the ground 
hidden by the spreading foliage of wild geranium or sweet 
cicely. The lily stalks are gone, the bulbs remain. Violets 
are still at work, but grown as coarse as violets can — leaf- 
stalks a foot long ormore. 

Now for something exciting! Violets are doing a most 
unorthodox thing! They do not follow rules — blossom, 
ripen, seed, store up food for next year, and retire — but 


you can actually find them blossoming in September! - 


Violets were found blossoming last year in September, Octo- 
ber and November, after several hard frosts. And the blue 
violets are doing something really remarkable! Look 
for short stems coming out from near the surface. Are there 
pods, split into three and exposing the round seeds? Or 


do you find a sort of flower-bud “gone wrong”? Look in 
dictionary for the word “cleistogamous”’ and find how to 
pronounce it, too. (There ought to be a less formidable 
word, but there isn’t.) The story of these closed, self-fer- 
tilized flowers is like a fairy tale. What purpose do they 
serve? Be sure you see the cleistogamous flowers and the 
seeds of the violet in September. 


FF 


Is it sometimes hard to get enough flower seeds for schoo] 
gardens? It need not happen if you will gather the seeds 
in your own and your neighbor’s garden. Teach the pro- 
vision Nature has made for seed dispersal. Take the pansy, 
for instance ; or Johnny-jump-ups. Are there any dry pods 
still full of seeds? How lucky to be on the spot at the 
instant they popped open! How like cousin violet’s seed- 
pods these are ! 

Look at the poppy’s seed-capsules. They suggest patent 
salt-shakers. Bend a stalk sharply, as if you were a sudden 
gust of wind. What happens? Could rain easily get in at 
the holes and wet the seeds? 

Any balsam flowers left in the garden, or any of the seed- 
pods? If not, there are jewel weeds in damp ravines which 
play the same game in the fall. They do not depend on 
winds or birds for seed-scattering. ‘‘ Each seed-pod its 
own popgun” is the jewel weed’s motto. Examine its 
mechanism and see if you can match it in the vegetable 
kingdom. Keep an eye on the witch-hazel in this con- 
nection. 

FFF 


There goes a caterpillar! If it is a big, warty, green or 
brown one, without fur, it may be a giant silkworm looking 
for a place to spin its cocoon. Worth taking home or to 
school for watching? Indeed it is—a treasure. If a brown 
and black furry one is all you can find, take him in. He 
will keep you company all winter if kept in an earth-cage. 
Don’t expect him to perform—-at least, before spring. 
Crickets are still to be heard; you can follow their chirp 
and capture them. If you want to know how they look and 
act when they chirp, watch them. Put them in a tumbler. 
Only the males sing. To see the mechanism which pro- 
duces the sound — the “file and scraper ”’— needs a micro- 
scope and a dead cricket. 

RFF 


Look for earthworms and their work after arain. In paths 
you will see mud- pellets thrown up in tiny mounds. ‘These 
are the “digested mud” cast up by the burrowing worms. 
The invaluable service they do to mankind in working the 
soil over is hinted at by these castings. Try by observations 
to reason out and refute the notion that earthworms “ rain 
down.” They couldn’t, possibly ;.so there must be some 
true explanation. 

Look for mushrooms in the meadows. Dig one up and 
wonder at the intricate network of threads beneath the 
ground. The part that appears above the surface is only 
the fruiting stalk. The main plant. stays underground. 
When ripe, mushrooms are found to be filled with “spores,” 
the fine dust which flies with the wind; puff-balls are full 
of it. Cut the stem from a common toadstool and lay it, 
gills downward, upon a sheet of white paper. Cover it to. 
keep drafts out. This is making a “spore print.’”’ From 
such a picture you can get an idea of just what spores are 
like and how they are shed. 


FFF 


Keep out of doors all you can. Autumn colors on the 
trees are more inspiring than on the blackboards. Don't 


depend on reading about Nature, but steep yourself in the 
real thing. 
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Sing a song of sixpence, 
A pocketful of rye ; 


Four and twenty blackbirds 


Baked in a pie. 


When the pie was opened, 
The birds began to sing ; 
Was not that a dainty dish 


To set before a king? 


A Song of Sixpence 


The maid was in the garden 
Hanging out the clothes ; 
When down came a blackbird 
And popped off her nose. 


—Mother Goose 
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Find your purpose and fling your life out to it. 


be somebody with all your might. 


The first thing you should do, if you have not done it, is 


to fall in love with your work. 


Don’t brood over the past nor dream of the future ; but 
seize the instant and get your lesson from the hour. 





Necessity is the priceless spur. 
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Oral Language Work | 


FRANCES PAULINE MELOON 


An ‘old professor once told me that there was but one 
remedy for poor English and that was Persistency. I have 
realized the truth of this statement many times in my 
teaching. 

For all oral language work, I divide my class (First 
Grade) into divisions of twelve or fifteen children each ; thus 
each one may have a part and a deeper interest awakened. 

My language program for a week will give an idea of what 
I am trying to do along the line of teaching to speak and 
write correctly. 

On Monday I gave each child in my first division an 
article with which he was thoroughly familiar. I asked 
several to tell me what they had and received such replies 
as “I have an Easter Egg,” “I have a pencil,” or “I have 
a book,” asthe case might be. Philip, from my direction, 
handed Doris a pencil and upon receiving it, she said, 
“ Philip gave me a pencil.” She in turn gave it to Nellie, 
who when asked to tell something about it, said, “ The 
pencil is broken.” Work continued in this way for ten 
minutes, with interest. ; 

For Tuesday’s lesson I put ten sentences on the black- 
board — something like the following : 

I have apple. 

Is your pencil 

Who it? 

I will you the egg. 

I you a ball yesterday. 

In connection with these sentences I put a list of words 
on the board—a list containing the words, gave, give, 
broke, broken, an, and many others, explaining that they 
must find the words to supply the blanks in this list. 

Some other day I might take altogether different words. 
I always strive, however, to take the words that are most 
commonly misused. 

Wednesday’s lesson consisted in writing six of these same 
sentences without any previous drill for that day. Ina 
division of fifteen children, twelve papers were absolutely 
correct as far as the language was concerned ; two had but 
one mistake ; the other paper had several. ‘To be sure this 
was not the first time the lesson had been given — they 
probably had had the same words in different sentences at 
least six times, but who of us remembered to say, “If I 
were,” the first time we were told? 

Thursday morning, directly after their reading lesson, 
while the story was still fresh in their minds, they took their 
Word Builders and made a list of all the name words in the 
lesson. Another day it might be words that “did some- 
thing ” or in other words expressed action. 

For Friday I blindfolded a child — say George, for con- 
venience. Another shook hands with him and asked, 
“Who did it?” George answered, “I think Josephine did.” 
If incorrect, and it is surprising how seldom they fail when 
they hear the voice, the one blinded has a chance to try 
again. To the little folks this is no language lesson; it 
is simply a most delightful game. 

This is but a small part of the work I am striving to do, 
but it may be varied to a great extent and other work taught 
in connection with it, which will lay the foundation for after 
years. 

I do not believe in putting an incorrect form of sentence 
before a class of little children. It serves only to confuse 
the ordinary child and makes an impression which time 
alone can eradicate. 





? 

















Are You Understood ? 


** Does how you behave have anything to do with deport- 
ment?” It was a tall, lean boy who surprised me with the 
question, and when the matter was explained to him, his 
little face brightened up, and he said; “Oh, I will have 
better deportment, then, for I will try to be good; I didn’t 
know that counted.” Many young teachers do not appreci- 
ate how much is new and strange to the children who 
begin work in the fall—Zaura Smith 
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Teaching Language 


.I can say, without conceit, that I get very good results 
from my little people, but perhaps it may be due to their 
natural aptitude instead of my teaching ability. 

I carefully plan my language lessons for a month in ad- 
vance, making note of the songs to be sung, stories to be 
read or told, and the illustrations such as water color, crayon, 
pencils, scissors, cutting, etc., to be used each day to 
help “clinch ” the thought I am working out. 1 take some 
central thought, as far as possible, for each month. . 

For April I take the Easter thought of the Resurrec- 
tion and new life. I begin with the awakening of 
seeds, plants, etc., and their new life and lead on to the 
Easter story. 

Each morning, the children and I have little conversa- 
tions about the thought for the day.. When they are 
“filled ” and enthused with the subject, I have them tell it 
to me in their own language and I write their sentences on 
the blackboard. If they use words incorrectly I ask them 
to think of a nicer way to tell me and they can usually cor- 
rect the error. If not, I tell them of a way that I say it 
which means the’same as their way, but sounds nicer. 

After the sentences have been written on the blackboard 
and read they are erased and the children given pencils and 
paper to see what they can write about the subject of which 
we have been talking. 

I help them some with their phrasing and the language 
hour is one of the the most pleasant hours of our day. 

I give the language work in the morning before recess as 
the children are fresh and rested then. 

I don’t know as this will be very helpful but I hope it 
may be suggestive. Epna “Huntin¢ 


om e 


Correct Imaging — After Observing 


Summon visual images, for example, of rose, daisy, clover, 
geranium, daffodil, crocus, marigold, violet, lilac, apple, 
peach, pear, hawthorn, and laurel blossoms, evening cloud, 
thunder cloud, full moon, quarter moon, the face of a friend, 
the color of his face and eyes, a red, green and yellow 
apple, the bluish tinge on a cluster of grapes, a fish, lobster, 
cat, horse, lamb, cow, dog, rooster, duck, goose, a mountain, 
hill, landscape, a stream with varying vegetation along its 
bank, the constellations of the stars, the varying surface of 
the ocean, a snow bank, snowflakes. 

Endeavor to revive the sensations on touching, for 
example: snow, files, the edge of a knife, feathers, glass, 
molasses, cotton, linen, velvet, wool, fur, dough, ice, water, 
putty, pitch. 

After repeatedly tasting see how distinctly can be recalled 
the taste, for example, of chicken, duck, lemon, strawberry, 
raspberry, pineapple, peach, honey, sugar, molasses, vinegar, 
castor oil, oysters, veal, beef, mutton, pear, sour apple, 
sweet apple, custard, chocolate, maple syrup, turnip, celery, 
mustard, pepper, radishes, jelly. 

After carefully experimenting with each one, see how 
distinctly can be recalled the odor, for example, of the rose, 
the honeysuckle, the newmown hay, the lilac, the geranium 
leaf, the daisy, pennyroyal, turpentine, tansy, the hyacinth, 
the carnation, the blossoming orchard. 

Recall the moaning of the pines; cackling of domestic 
fowls; songs of birds, ¢. g. robin, canary, oriole, thrush ; 
sound of flute, harp, violin, piano, organ, cry of owl, ringing 
of a bell, buzzing of a bee, whistle of a locomotive, bleating 
of sheep, barking of dogs, neighing of horses, lowing of kine, 
whirr of a circular saw, voice of various friends. 

—- Superintendent B. B. Jackson, Superior, Wis. 





A Suggestion 


Colored crayons please children. Lessons to be read 
from the blackboard are especially attractive if written in 
colors. Expression may be developed in beginners by 
coloring the separate groups of words in a sentence. When 
a child sees “I have” written in white, and “a flower” in 
yellow, he naturally reads, “I have a flower’’-with correct 
expression. If ‘The flower’ be written in white, “has” 
in yellow, and “a stem” in orange, he appreciates the 
value of the words in the sentence “ The flower has a stem.” 

In dramatic reading lessons the parts may be written in 
different colors. A child recognizes his own color in the 
lesson and begins his reading without hesitation, For ex- 
ample, if the story of “ The Little Red Hen” be dramatized, 
the part to be read by the child playing the little red hen, 
may be written in white, throughout the lesson; the part of 
pig in yellow; that of the cat in orange; and that of the 
mouse in brown. Children read such lessons with pleasure 
and interest. Dorotuy M. BurEN 


»* 
Wall Maps Six for a Cent 


(Cannot this crayola and tailor paper be used in primary work?—THE 
EpIrer.) 


Every tailor keeps what is called tailor paper. He drafts 
suits on it. It is in rolls so you may get out as big a sheet 
as you desire for a map. 

Crayola will mark beautifully and clearly on tailor paper. 
It is bright and can’t be rubbed in handling. 

Every grammar grade room has a few boys or girls who 
wish to be made members of the chartography department 
of your school. Show them how to place on the paper the 
lines of longitude and latitude as on the small maps they 
wish to copy large —they’ll do the rest. 

It is perfectly easy for any one with some skill in tracing 
or drawing offhand to ‘take the squares made by these lines 
and fill them in with bold strokes of bright color copying a 
small map. Let two or more children use their spare time, 
or the time they may as well spare from work in subjects 
where they are ahead of the rest of the class, and they will 
produce all the maps you may care to use in your school. 

If you have any doubt as to this, step into my 
office some day for a minute and see the map hanging on 
the wall there. It cost one-sixth of a cent. The making 
of it was worth four dollars to the boy who did it when he 
found out where it was going to be hung. 

This is simply another method of employing manual 
training to develop pupils. Probably your worst pupil will 
be chief of this department and become your best friend in 
the room. Don’t waste your supplementary reading money 
in buying wall maps when you may have them for nothing 
and get a profit in conduct on the making of them. These 
beautiful home-made maps are worth more for teaching pur- 
poses than anything bought from a factory. 

—W. E. Watt, Editor School Weekly, Chicago 





A Little Song 


(Children sing this verse to the tune, “ The Campbells are Coming.”’) 
The days of the week, 
Just seven in a row— 
The days of the week 
How quickly they go. 
If snowy, or rainy, 
Or sunny and gay— 
The days of the week 
Dance quickly away.—A. B. B. 
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roam! 
Sranza II 

We wander and we wander, enjoy the charming day, 

And gather lovely flowers that blossom by the way. 

O’er meadow, dale and hill, we wander as we will. 

Oh, come and sing and march along and leave your cares at 

home, 
There’s nothing sweeter than among the forest trees-to roam ! 


Marching Roundel 


The participants are arranged in a front line which is 
divided into ranks of two and four. One of the participants, 


the captain, stands in front of the line. (Fig. 1.) 
i Ags: As hoe Ly 
Fig. 1 
Sranza I 


The captain marches up and down the line, all others 
march in place. At the words, “Oh, come and sing,” ranks 
of two execute quarter wheel left (Fig. 2) and march in a 
circle with the captain at the head of his column until they 
reach the starting position, where they wheel into line again. 
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Sranza II 


Like Stanza I, but ranks of four execute quarter wheel. 
(Fig. 3-) 
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(This exercise from Song Roundels is used by permission of Board of 
Education, Chicago, publishers. ) 


/ Collecting Seeds 


NELLIE I, BARTLETT, Owego, N. Y. 


ID your children ever gather a collection of seeds? 
Mine did last Autumn and it awakened so much 
interest among the little ones that I am going to tell 

you about it. 

A long strip of dark green denim was prepared, about 
Gighteen inches in width and the length of two slates of 
blackboard. John and James helped their teacher tack it 
“up. 
| “What’s it for?” said John. 

“It’s to pin things on,” said James. 

, But what was to be pinned on was still unsolved. 

\Many eyes watched her that night after school as shé drew 
a long oak branch on the board at the top of the strip, and 
the little squirrel she seated in the middle of the branch 
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seemed to them capable of really eating the acorns drawn 
about him among, the leaves. 

“He'll eat more’n the one in his mouth,” piped one 
little boy. 

On the board at the bottom of the strip was printed with 
colored crayon : 

“Tn autumn, when the wind is up, 
I know the acorn’s out its cup, 
For ’tis the wind who takes it out; 
And plants an oak, somewhere about.” 

“T’ve got two acorns home on one stem,” said Jou. 
“ T’ll bring ’em to pin on the cloth,” seeming to think that 

acorns were to be required for it. 

So, in the morning, John had the satisfaction of seeing 
the acorns pinned on the cloth. It was a satisfaction to the 
teacher, too, to get what she wanted without asking for it. 
In the short interval between the bells, the children told the 
teacher that the acorn was the seed of the oak. Oh, yes, 
they knew other things that had seeds; sunflowers, milk- 
weed, and astets. Every child was going to find something 
that bore a seed, by the afternoon session. They came 
laden with pods and stems and branches, anxious to demon- 
strate each particular seed with a specimen. They rammaged 
the woods and fields in the days that followed for “ things 
that had seeds.”’ Such funny seeds the boys brought ; bur- 
docks, cockles, and oh, joy! one morning a fine large 
chestnut burr. Those unlucky chestnuts inside! There 
were three the first week, but they “rattled out” over 
Sunday. It was vain to try to put more in, They were too 
tempting to stay. 

One day, Susan brought a long clematis vine, covered 
with its fuzzy seeds, and long enough to reach across the 
top of the cloth. It was a crowning beauty. 

‘So many things never went to seed before,” 
as she looked at the vine she had brought. 

The name of each seed was pinned on the strip with the stem, 
It was necessary to put-some seeds in small bottles. Some, 
such as the apple, pear, pine, and tomato, were glued to thin 
papers. Before the first month of school was over, the strip 
was covered with pods and stems. The flax-seed was 
scattered in an old sponge, and, with daily moisture, soon 
sprang up —a ball of glorious green. 

The ways that seeds are scattered were developed. The 
teacher saw a fine, large asparagus vine growing on the bank 
of the creek on the border of the village. How could the 
seed have been dropped there? The three common ways 
were easily drawn from the children. 

1 Perhaps a man dropped it there. 

2 Perhaps the waéer washed it there. 

3 Perhaps a 4ird carried it there in it’s bill. 

Likewise the different ways that seeds are protected were 
shown. 

‘‘ What protectéd the chestnut from the boys?” asked the 
teacher. 

“The burrs,” said John, looking at his thumb. 

“What protected the bean and the pea?” 

“ The pods.” 

“« What surrounded the suelo and pear seeds?” 

“ The flesh of the fruit itself.” 

“We did not have to pin on the burdock James brought. 
Why?” 

“ Because it had pins of its own,” said one. 

Perhaps the children will have to be told that the bur- 
dock’s pins are called hooks. Develop the “sails” of the 
milkweed and the “ wings” of the maple. 

The seed collection added much beauty to the room, be- 
sides being a source of great interest to the children. They 
were taught incidentally much that was valuable and no time 
was taken from the regular study periods. 


said Susan, 





Trust. 


I am glad to think [am not bound to make the world 
go right, 

But only to discover and to do 

With cheerful heart the work that God appoints 

I will trust in Him, 

That He can hold His own; and I will take 

His will, above the work He sendeth me, 

To be my chiefest good.—Jean Ingelow 
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Acnes V. LutHer, Training School, Newark, N. J. 


world’s mine, an’ I’ll aye be usin’ it one of these 

days.” All the world’s best possibilities are ours if 

we will only reach out for them and refuse to be 
bounded on the north, the south, the east, and the west by 
our own four walls. 

Not to live outside the school-room is not to be alive in- 
side. Every bit of live, vivid growth beyond the four walls 
is bound to inspire the teaching of to-morrow’s lesson. 

The world is so rich in everything, but the school teacher 
somehow or other does not get a chance at it. Let’s talk it 
over and see if we can’t steal a march on this old world of 
ours that somehow seems as if it went rattling on without our 
getting into the procession. ‘These little tots of yours that 
you are teaching will grow twice as fast for your broadening 
of interest outside. 

But if you think this “outside” corner this year is going 
to have a bit of pedagogy in it you are mistaken. There is 
to be no moral in it, no hic fabula docet. You can make 
your own connections with your school work (and I hope 
you will), but meantime we will see what the world has to 
give us beyond the four walls. This month there will be 
room for only a note or two of echoes from the summer. 


ad 

Did you keep that address that your friend gave you of 
the fine place where she stayed last summer? If not, start 
right in and begin a little note book of addresses compiled 
from your friends’ varied experiences. You haven’t any 
idea how valuable it will be. Write on the fly leaf, “This 
book is respectfully dedicated to the places I am going to 
visit.” You will go to some of them, I know. ‘That ship of 
yours is coming in some day, of course, and then you will 
have the chance for this or that little trip you have been 
longing to take. It is hard work then to gather up the 
addresses of the best possible places to stay. If I hadn’t 
one cent left over from my month’s salary and no glimpse of 
an opportunity to go anywhere, it would still be worth while 
starting the little note book. 

If you haven’t ever picked yourself up in a hurry and taken 
a day or two off in a new environment, you can never realize 
the inspiration that comes from it. This does not mean 
that it needs to be alla pleasure trip, either. Suppose you 
have an item of business to look after in the next county. 
Get the map and see what there is of interest around there. 
Many railroads publish a Summer Book which is a mine of 
information. If nothing shows in either of these, start early 
in the day, finish your business and then find out what 
there’ is interesting to walk to in the vicinity. Many of the 
jolliest little trips have come out of an apparently prosaic 
business journey. When the people find out that you are 
really interested in even their small town, you will find them 
hosts indeed, more courteous and generous than you could 
possibly have asked for. I could not count the delightful 
little surprise trips we have had, some of them but half a 
day in length, but so filled with pleasure that it seemed a 
week, 

I am so sure that a number of these soul-tonic expeditions 
are waiting for you in the distance if you will only discover 
them that you really must start the little address book of 
possible places. 


YY remember the old Scotchman who said, “‘A’ the 


Jot down the name of the place, the railroad, the fare, the 


name of the cottage or hotel and the price of board. 

Don’t be above making a note of that little restaurant or 
hotel near the railway jutiction where a comfortable meal 
may be had instead of sitting perched up on a stool with feet 
dangling in mid air for the privilege of eating a railway 
sandwich. 

Which of your friends made little trips this summer? 
Begin your list now in 1905. Addresses near home, 
addresses across the continent, or addresses abroad, but 


only the best are to goin. Who knows? At any time the 
opportunity may come to you for a delightful outing, long or 
short, and then the little guide you have made will be your 
most valued possession. 

5 ad 

Tinting platinotypes! This is a most fascinating recrea- 
tion and one which is quite possible for those of us who 
cannot even draw a three-cornered cat. Especially delight- 
ful are the ones made from the summer’s photographs : your 
own work or someone’s else. There is no Paradise, however 
fair, ‘in which the ubiquitous amateur photographer is not 
found. One of the most delightful things is mo to take 
pictures, for no one really becomes a slave until he owns a 
camera. For this work you need not be an amateur pho- 
tographer. All you have to do is to profit by his skill, Ask 
some camera fiend to print you a velox or platinum print of 
two or three of the prettiest scenes he took this summer. 
Better still, if there was one in your own party, select those 
views that were especially interesting to you. Begin on 
scenes. Tell him not to mount them. Pay him before- 
hand. It’s worth the risk. Otherwise I doubt if he will 
ever have them ready for you. Now to play the artist. 

Buy a few pans of water color (Windsor and Newton, 
eight cents a pan). Vermilion, chrome yellow, Hooker’s 
Green No. 1, yellow ochre, Vandyke brown and ultra 
marine blue will be:sufficient. Your brush should be No. 4 
water color brush. The drug store children’s paint brush 
will not do. 

Take the gray photographic print, wet it all over on the 
back and then wait a minute or two until it gets over its 
curling-up fit. Then, getting your brush full of the water 
color, wash the sky over with a very faint tint of blue. 
Cover the whole sky as quickly as you can so that it is all 
wet at once to avoid streaks. If too faint, wait until it dries 
and apply more color in the same way. Always cover the 
entire surface with each application. Tint the rest of the 
photograph in the same way with the proper colors. Err on 
the side of too faint color at first rather than too bright. 
After the first wash, darker color may be added here and 
there. If a line shows, dividing the dark from the light, 
wet the brush in clear water and wash back and forth until 
the two blend. You will be delighted at your success with 


‘ even your first effort. A light print colors better than 


a dark one. 

In order to flatten them out, wait until they are dry and 
then wet the back again thoroughly. Place between blot- 
ting paper, putting a heavy book on them and then resist the 
temptation to look at them for a week. 

Now for the final touch! Buy from the photographers 
what they call folders, about six cents apiece. They con- 
sist of an outer cover which on opening shows a white water 
color mount, with a fly leaf of tissue paper. Take your 
tinted photograph and rub a little paste along the extreme 
upper edge at the back. Mount only by this upper edge 
which leaves the rest of the photograph free. Put under a 
book until the paste is dried. 

The result is an exquisite ‘little bit that you will be proud 
of. It is the most restful play work tor even the short half 
hour which is all you may have to spend. 


»* 

Keeping the summer with you! There are several little 
ways to keep a bit of summer through the coming day: 
when winter holds sway. One device that we have taken 
ever so much pleasure in is our Pocket Kodak edition of the 
woods which we concocted. If you have ever seen a 
miniature Japanese gardens a foot square that the florists ar 
selling now you will learn a number of ways of “doing 
things in little.” 

The most convenient thing that we found to use was 
a glass or rubber photographic tray, ten by twelve inches. A 
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large, low glass dessert dish will do almost as well. We intended 
to fill this with little evergreen plants from the woods so that 
our first objective point was a rocky place where we could 
get the tiny stiff ferns whose fronds are about four inches 


long by one inch wide. We were anxious also to find 
a plant or two of the little vine called the partridge berry 
with its brilliant scarlet fruit. Scraping a little moss from a 
stone near the brook we bundled everything into a news- 
paper and started for the city and home, determined to im- 
prison a note of the summer’s music to recall its melody 
during the winter days. We knew that all of these were 
evergreen, so pinned our faith to them. 

Once at home we made a raid on a friend’s mineral cab- 
inet, asking to borrow some’small specimens for the winter. 
They did not need to be rare or of any scientific interest, 
but they must be beautiful in their own way. Then we 
started to put everything together. On the bottom we 
spread a layer of pebbles for drainage and over this, earth. 
The mineral specimens were placed all around the edge 
making an effective border for our toy garden. In one 
other dish we arranged the minerals all in the background 
with the ferns in front. 

Soon the garden began to look “ woodsy.” We planted 
the ferns close together leaving an open space for the 
delicate vine of the partridge berry “with its crimson 
drops.” Then taking the moss we filled in all the spaces 
where the bare earth showed and behold Titania’s garden 
was finished. Thére it stands on the library table, complete, 
dainty, and a constant reminder of the summer days with all 
their restful influences. 

Another hint! Bring in a jardiniere full of the common 
stiff winter fern, root and all, of the kind the florists use. 
It is another evergreen plant. Fill the jardiniere one 
quarter full of small pieces of coal for drainage and then 
plant the fern in it. : 

Never mind if, as the winter goes on, people ask you 
what you are keeping that old fern for and offer to buy 
you a better one. Just water it and wait patiently for the 
delightful surprise it will give you around the latter part of 
February. Up will spring the new fronds, a delicate, soft 
green, the first sign that winter is over. We brought in six 
or seven clumps last fall and the number of surprises that 
they gave us was legion. 

February 15th—a butterfly hatched out of its chrysalis 
somewhere among the roots of the fern. A little later some- 
thing began to stretch up and up and up, six, eight, twelve 
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inches, before unfolding, and behold it was a brake whose 
root must have been with the winter fern. It rose to a 
height of twenty-four inches, while the winter fern clustered 
modestly at its feet. Those clumps certainly seemed an ani- 
mated grab bag. You never knew what was coming next. 
Try it for yourself and see. 


An Order to the Florist 
BessizE M. SHALLOE 
(At the close of a two weeks’ experience in teaching in a city training 
school, a pupil-teacher wrote the following. We all know how to sym- 
pathize but not many of us could “ put it” so appealingly. 
— THE Eprror) 
Pansies for thoughts, send me many ! 
I’ve had some ideas — but no matter, 
Rosemary, one bunch, if you’ve any, 
My memory’s all of a scatter. 
Some heartsease when critics have left me, I need ; 
Or, maybe some poppies for rest. 
I want them at once, ’tis important indeed | 
Please see that I get my request. 


P.S. You may cancel my order. 
Instead of a little of each, 

One large bunch of bachelor’s buttons I’ll take, 
I’m tired of learning to teach. 


A little girl who made frequent use of the word “ guess” 
was one day reproved for it by her teacher, who said, “Don’t 
say ‘guess,’ Mary, say‘ presume.’” A few days later one of 
Mary’s friends, coming up to her, remarked: “ I think your 
cap is very pretty, and my mother wants your mother to 
lend her the pattern, because she is going to make me one 
like it.” ‘*My mother has no pattern,” was the prompt 
reply ;. “she cut it by presume.” 





A Verbatim Report 


Little Marie, aged six, while writing her first letter, suddenly 
cried: ‘‘Oh! Mamma, I have written one word twice. What 
shall I do?” Her little sister, Marjorie, looked up immediately 
and said: ‘‘Never mind, Marie. Leave it alone; they’ll think you 
stuttered.”— The Little Chronicle 
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Swaying Pines 


Words and melody by A. B. B. 
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1, From side to side, A pret - ty row, Sway, 


sway, While breez-es blow. Clouds float - ing by, A - 


2. Swing to and fro, With breez - es gay, Swing, swing, In mer-ry play. The sun- beams glance, The 
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cross the sky, While sun-beams gay,With shad-ows play; Sway here and there, So free fromcare, Dear lit-tle pine trees, 
shad- ows dance,Whengen-tly sway,The trees at play; Swing to and fro, A pret - ty row, Gay lit-tle pine trees, 
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Allin a row; Sway, sway, When breez - es blow, Slen-der young pine trees, All in a row. 

When breez- es blow; Swing, swing, Now to and fro, Slen-der young pine trees, All in a row. 


Nore. During the first stanza the movement is a swaying one — from the anes out,—"‘ left, right, left, right,’’ etc. During the second stanza the movement is a 


similar one, only to and fro—‘‘ forward, back, forward, back,’ etc. 


The game “‘ Swaying Pines,’’ is designed for an exercise in 
balance and poise. The children—on their return to school 
in Septemper—need some such training, preparatory to 
more elaborate games and gymnastics. Many of the chil- 
dren are familiar with pine groves. They can easily recall 
the tall, slender trunks ; they perhaps can recall the whisper- 
ing of the breeze through the limbs. 

To add further interest to the game, clusters of pine 
needles are shown ; cones of two years’ as well as of one 
year’s growth are also shown, and the secret of the tightly- 
closed scales explained. The manner in which the squirrels 
secure the seeds is illustrated by turning the cone upside 
down and showing how easily the knowing little creatures 
can gnaw through the tender base of each scale, and thus 


reach its seeds, when it would be impossible to do so by 
gnawing at the edges of the rough, pointed, opening scales of 
the older cones, or the tightly-glued ones of the young cones. 

At the close of these introductory lessons each child is 
interested to represent a thrifty pine, tall,slender, with roots 
well planted, so that the wind cannot uproot it, but sways or 
swings its trunk, either from side to side (left to right), or 
to and fro (forward and back). 


Suggestion 


Encourage each child to so poise his body that he sways 
only from the ank/e joints. The girls sing the words while 
the boys imitate the gentle voice of the breeze with the 
sound, “ Zh---zh---zh---,’ etc. 





A Voyage at Night 
A Lesson in Pedagogy 


The hands of the sitting-room clock were moving rapidly 
toward half-past seven. Carl watched them from out the 
corner of his eye. Sometimes he glanced cautiously at 
mother. She seemed to see nothing except the little coat 
she was sewing, but Carl knew from long experience that 
she never failed to notice when the minute touched the 
half after. He kept on playing with his soldiers, but 
he played very quietly. 

The hand moved nearer, nearer; it touched. Mother 
laid down: the sewing and went to the closet for Carl’s 
nightgown. 

“Oh, mother, it is as cold as Greenland up there !’’ he 
complained. ‘ Must I go now?” 

“It is Greenland,” responded mother, in a matter-of-fact 
tone. 

“« What?” demanded Carl, dropping his soldiers in aston- 
ishment. 

“Captain Peary and his crew are just starting on a 
voyage there,” she continued. 

Carl knew all about Captain Peary ; how he sailed away 
for the frozen north and stayed three years, searching for 
the north pole, which wasn’t a pole at all, but just a place 
that no one had been able to reach because of the snow 
and ice ; ‘‘ the northernmost place in the world.” 

* I choose to be Captain Peary,” he said, “and you’re the 
crew. Now let’s get ready.” 


Captain Peary came over to the fireplace and sat on the’ 


crew’s knee while she got him out of his every-day clothes and 
into his Arctic suit. 

‘‘Hadn’t I better take some provisions for the voyage ?”’ 
he inquired. 

The crew said that was a wise thought, and got him an 
oyster cracker out of the pantry. Then Captain Peary was 


wrapped up in a large gray shawl that trailed behind, and 
holding the crew’s hand, started out of New York harbor. 

First they sailed up the Atlantic—-which some stupid 
people called the front hall —till they came to Climbup 
Mountain. Captain Peary’s legs were short and the shawl 
was botherersome, but he puffed bravely up to the landing. 
There the crew said, “If I may be so bold, sir, V’ll carry 
you; I’ve often carried young men up this mountain.” 
And Captain Peary accepted the kind offer. 

After the mountain climb came a dash across the plain 
to the. big iceberg for which they were aiming. Captain 
Peary scaled this, and slid right into the middle of it. 

The crew saluted respectfully. “I'll be ready to go back 
to New York with you at seven to-morrow morning, sir,” 
said the crew. 

Captain Peary cuddled warmly in the middle of the ice- 
berg, and clasping the oyster cracker in one moist little 
hand, giggled comfortably. 

—Mary Alden Hopkins, in Youth's Companion 


The Seed Traveler 


It strays, it floats, it sails, it glides, 
By bird express and gentle tides ; 

It springs and jumps—yet often bides 
On rugged ledges’ seamy sides. 


It clutches, clings with hook and prong 

To shaggy coats and journeys long ; 

It flies on pinions swift along 

When shrieking winds are fierce and strong. 


It rolls, it skips, it rests, it sows 
Itself, by curious art it knows; 
And by and by, when no one trows, 
This vagrant seed takes root and grows. 
: —May F. Hall 
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Indian Children’s Amusements 


GRACE VIRGINIA BRADLEY, St. Elizabeth’s Mission -School, 
Standing Rock Reservation, So. Dak. 


(To read to the children when they are restless —a/fter the air is 
changed. —THE EDITOR) 


URING their play time in school days Indian boys 
and girls amuse themselves in many pretty ways. It 
is interesting to watch them and to listen to their 

quaint, broken English. 

The boys seem to have a certain round of amusements 
appropriate for the season and the weather. Of course they 
like to play ball as do boys of all races, I believe. But they 
have original sources of pleasure most entertaining. In the 
fall they construct little bob-sleds, some with one, some with 
two pairs of runners and none more than a foot or so long. 
The cross-cut saw and ax at the wood-shed are the tools, 
and the nails are found around the yard. Then the boys 
make little roads and bridges, load their sleds with stones, 
and do an immense amount of hauling. Often fifteen or 
twenty boys are playing in this way at the same time. 
When the bell rings, the sleds are quickly hidden away. 

Give an Indian boy a piece of string and he is happy, for 
then he can make a lasso, play cowboy, and perhaps lasso 
the school cat, poor, unsuspecting victim. If an Indjan boy 
finds a bit of wire he will probably twist it into-a branding iron 
and doubtless wish he might also brand the cat. Ifthe wire be 
not used for a branding iron, then a bridle will be made of 
it,'a splendid imitation of a real bridle ; it will be placed in 
another boy’s mouth and horse and rider will have a jolly 
time, which will end in a runaway. These boys delight in 
playing horse, and run and prance like wild ponies. 

Tucked away in the individual lockers in the play-room, 
there will likely be quirts, the dear possessions of little 
Indian boys. A quirt is a whip used by horseback riders in 
the west. It consists of strips of rawhide plaited together, 
the ends for three or four inches being left loose to form 
the lash. The handle, about four inches, is usually a part of 
the strips braided more closely. Sometimes the handle is a 
piece of wood. Fastened to the handle there is a loop of 
leather to slip over the hand and around the wrist of the 
rider. The boys, not always having rawhides, make quirts 
of heavy cord or long, fresh grasses and strips of bark, and I 
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rather think would like to use their shoe-strings, but that 
they realize that their matron could not quite allow that. 

The boys leve marbles, but not to play with as white boys 
do. No, they play horse with their marbles. From an 
inclined plane, preferably the back of an old checker-board, 
two or three marbles, belonging to different boys, are 
started, roll to some obstruction placed by the boys, then 
roll back, the first to return being the winner. Then the 
boys all laugh and cheer. 

Checkers are enjoyed on stormy days, and the boys are 
quite expert. Sometimes they remove the checkers and 
play a sort of imaginary game by moving their fingers from 
square to square 

In the early spring, when the willow switches are green 

and pliable, the boys especially enjoy a walk to the creek. 
Then they get long, smooth switches and trim off the leaves ; 
next equip themselves with balls of soft gumbo mud, a soil 
peculiar to this section of the country and much like clay. 
On the end of the switch the boy places a tiny ball of mud, 
and by bending the switch and suddenly letting it go, hurls 
the mud afar into the air. 
' Indian boys, too, have their top season, but in this also 
are unlike their white cousins. They make little tops, and 
after starting them with the thumb and forefinger, keep them 
spinning by continually beating from all sides with a small 
whip. Kites, too, are made by the boys. The framework is 
covered on both sides, and when finished the kite is some- 
what like a bag. 

Indian boys and girls alike love the wind. One great 
pleasure on a windy day is to tie strings to the large Russian 
thistles or “ tumble weeds ”’ and play kite with them. 

Some Indian children play jack-stohes very skilfully. 
Little round stones answer, but if not obtainable, the 
resourceful child will find pieces of brick and chip them off 
until round and small. 

The little girls like to make small tepees and play house. 
An oatmeal box with a string tied to it makes a good wagon 
to travel to the agency in for rations. They make funny 
little rag dolls, which they wrap on the backs of larger ones. 
If an Indian girl finds a dead bird, she will like to tenderly 
wrap it in a bit of cloth and nurse it as she would her doll. 

But children are children the world over and these little 
people of the red race are not unlike our own white 
children. 
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Preparation for Geography I 


Lessons on Occupations 
CAROLYN D. Woop, New Bedford, Mass. 
Agriculture 


Norsg. — Catalogues of farming implements, such as can be obtained 
from hardware stores, and those issued by the manufacturers of special 
machines, will supply pictures of the various tools and machines used in 
agriculture. Among the Perry, Brown, and Cosmos pictures can be 
found illustrations of hay-fields showing the haymows, haystacks, and 
the, use of some of the farm implements. Modern geographies, such as 
Tarr and McMurry’s, Frye’s, Redway’s, and Dodge’s, contain illustrations 
of great western farms, cotton and sugar plantations, cattle ranches, and 
fruit farms. While old copies of agricultural periodicals, and many of the 
illustrated monthly magazines supply excellent pictures for this kind of 
a geography lesson. By carefully cutting out and mounting these illus- 
trations a teacher can supply herself with material that is attractive and 
helpful both to herself and the children. 


“ With all thy getting, get understanding,” was the thought 
that came to mind as I turned from the little teacher who 
had just finished a lesson on agriculture. It was indeed a 
broad topic for such little people to deal with, but in this 


instance the entire subject had been exhausted in one twenty” 


minutes’ lesson. This was one of a series of subjects in- 
cluded under occupations, it must therefore be taught, but 
how? What could be done to lift such work into the realm 
of real teaching? 

Careful study of the problem led to the working out of 
a plan which resulted in a series of lessons, the main points 
of which will be embodied in these papers. 

First of all, the child must be led to see the connection 
between his own’ daily life and the farm. Where can 
products of the farm be most readily found? A moment’s 
reflection led to thoughts of the market, and from there to 
the breakfast table. Thinking: over the various articles on 
the table, I suddenly realized that Jack, Martin, and Philip, 
three bright little fellows in one of the upper grades, worked 
on milk wagons every morning helping the farmer deliver 
milk. Here, then, was the connecting link between the 
child’s school life and the farm. 

Making out a list of questions, I asked the help of these 
boys in securing the information desired. From Martin’s 
report, the next day, I learned that the farmer for whom he 
worked lived on Glenwood Farm, three miles west of the 
city. That he owned 250 acres of land, kept 60 cows, 
18 horses, 10 hogs, and 500 fowls, and that he raised all the 
hay and grain needed to feed his stock. Martin was asked 
to repeat his story to the class, emphasizing the loca- 
tion of the farm, the number and kind of animals kept, and 
the care it was necessary to give them. 

This led us, as a class, to a discussion of what horses and 


cows ate. While we were talking about hay one of the boys 


volunteered to bring us some. This he did, and when we 
came to examine it we found several good heads of timothy, 
from which we shook out a number of seeds. A small 
wooden box filled with soil supplied us with a garden in 
which to plant our seeds and see what would happen. 

Since a visit to a real hayfield was out of the question we 
had recourse to pictures, and to reports of what the children 
had actually seen. What is the first thing the farmer does 
if he wants a good crop of hay? How cari he be sure he 
will have good grass? How does he plant grass seed? 
After the grass has started, how long does he let it grow be- 
fore he cuts it? Some of the children thought I wanted to 
know how tall it grew and proceeded to show me, so I ex- 
plained by asking them to examine the hay to see if that 
contained the true answer to my question. In this way 
they learned that the grass was permitted. to grow until it 
blossomed and the seed was nearly ripe. 

When the grass is ripe, what is done with it? First we 
discussed the lawn mower used in cutting the grass on the 
school lawn, then from pictures, I had collected, we dis- 
covered some interesting facts about the knives of this 
machine. It was clear ‘to all, that this machine could not 
be used in a field when the grass had grown tall. Among 
the pictures the boys found one of a mowing machine, which 
we examined carefully in order to understand how it worked. 
Other pictures of mowers at work in the field helped the 
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children to appreciate how much work one such machine 
could accomplish. 

Turning to the hay and comparing it with the grass grow- 
ing in the box, the children saw that the grass must dry be- 
fore it would make hay, and so we talked about the best way 
of drying it. In connection with this topic we studied pic- 
tures of tne tedder, a machine used for spreading and turn- 
ing the grass. After the hay is dry, what is done with it? 
Some of the children had seen a hay-rake at work in the 
field, and could explain the use of the machine, as shown in 
the pictures, to those who had never visited a farm in the 
haying season. The big hay-wagons, the haycocks and 
even the pitchfork became objects of interest as we dis- 
covered their relation to the making of hay for the horses 
and cows. 

This farm product, representing the simplest feature of 
agriculture, proved as interesting as it was instructive. En- 
couraged by our success we ventured to try a more complex 
product, one that would involve a greater variety of work, 
and yet hold us to our first thought of learning about the 
food of horses and cows. 

Was hay the only thing these animals ate? If they could 
not live upon that alone, what did they eat? Oats were 
suggested by one boy who was greatly interested in every- 
thing pertaining to a horse. There were several in the class 
who did ‘not know what this grain was, so I found some 
specimens of the unripe stalks of grain as well as some of 
the loose kernels. Referring to the home gardens, I led them 
to tell me what was the first thing done to prepare the soil 
for the seeds, and in this way I. led them to realize the 
necessity of ploughing, a point we did not have to consider 
when we planted grass seed. As soon as this point was 
understood we made a study of pictures of ploughs so as to 
learn the uses of the several parts where the horse was 
fastened, which part dug up the soil, and how the farmer 
guided the plough. Another picture, that of a man plough- 
ing, made the use of the plough clear to all. Looking at 
the furrows left by the plough we noticed how rough, stony, 
and uneven the ground looked, not a fit place for the little 
seeds to lie. What must be done? Get the lumps and 
stones out, rake it, smooth it down, were some of the things 
suggested. When I asked how this could be done ina great 
big field, the children could not tell. Among our pictures 
we found one of a harrow, and I showed them how it was 
used to level and smooth down the rough furrows left by 
the plough. But there yet remained the great stones that 
had been turned up with the fresh soil. How were they to 
be removed? Not finding any machine fitted for this work 
we concluded that they must be removed by hand. Some 
one remembered having seen piles of just such stones in the 
fields near the fences or in a corner, and these collections 
they thought must have been made from the stones gathered 
from the field. 

Now that our land had been ploughed, harrowed, and 
cleared of stones, it was ready for the seed. We had pic- 
tures of several different kinds of seeders, which we studied 
thoughtfully in order to understand how they could plant 
and cover the seed at tl:* same time. We talked about the 
growth of the plant, how tall it grew, when it blossomed, how 
long it required for the seed to ripen, and how we could tell 
when it was ripe. Would it do to cut this grain and leave 
it on the ground to dry as we did the hay? In this way I 
led the children to realize that since the grain was not cut 
until it was ripe, if it was left on the ground, the ripe seeds 
would fall out and we would lose the very part we wished to 
save for food. 

What kind of a machine does the farmer use for this part 
of the work? A picture of a reaper and self-binder was 
ound and I explained how one part of the machine cut the 
grain, and another part gathered it up and tied it into 
bundles called sheaves. What is done with the sheaves, was 
answered by a study of Zhe Reapers, which shows how the 
sheaves are stacked in the field. 

Giving some of the grain to the children, I asked them to 
find the part that was eaten by the horse. The difficulty we 
met with in trying to get out the seed led to a discussion of 
how the farmer accomplished this work. I told them that 
many years ago the farmer spread it on the floor of his barnand 
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threshed out the grain by using flails, then tossed it into the 
air so that the wind would blow away the chaff. Of course 
it was easy for them to understand that this primitive 


method would not serve our purpose to-day. Although it 
was impossible for me to explain all the intricate workings 
of a steam-thresher, I found such excellent pictures of these 
machinés at work, that it was possible to give the children 
a general idea of how the work was done on a modern 
farm. 

Having discussed all the important steps necessary for the 
raising of the grain, we arranged our specimens and pictures 
in the order of their use, and with their aid sought to 
formulate a simple, connected story of the raising of hay and 
oats. 

Finding excellent pictures in one of our new geographies 
of the great western farms, I gave them to the children to 
examine, asking them to count the number of ploughs, 
steam-threshers, loads of hay, etc., they saw at work in the 
field. Then I told them about these farms, or ranches, and 
led them to compare them with the farms they had visited, 
or heard about, for the purpose of gaining an idea of their 
great size, and realizing how great was the quantity of grain 
raised on such a farm. 

In order that these little people might gain a broader con- 
ception of farm life I showed them pictures of the coffee, 
sugar, and cotton plantations of the South, of cattle ranches, 
of fruit farms, and nurseries, and explained that these special 
names were derived from the special products raised. From 
this study we learned that the work on such farms must of 
necessity differ in certain respects from that done on the 
small farms about our city. 

One other thought I desired to leave with the class, before 
turning to another subject, and this was the great changes 
that had taken place in the methods of doing the work. 
We spoke of the savage, and the primitive methods employed 
by him in breaking and tilling the soil. Where could he get 
tools, and what did he use for a plough? After telling them 
what these tools were, and how he fashioned them, I led 
them from the thought of the rude, sharp-pointed stick to 
the old-fashioned wooden plough, then to the steel shod 
one, and those having the plough-share made entirely of 
steel, and so on until we had the plough propelled by steam. 
From stories of the Egyptians who at the present time tear 
up the grain by the roots as did the primitive farmers of 
history, I led them to think of the cutting of the grain by 
hand with a scythe, then to the simple machine drawn by a 
horse, and finally to the one which was a combination of the 
cutter and binder, and operated by steam. In this simple 
way, the children became interested in the historical develop- 
ment of the most important of all our occupations. 





The Letter G 


There’s a little bit of a fellow whose name you all know well, 

Who has a pitiful grievance of which I wish to tell. 

He makes but little pretension, is satisfied all the while, 

To linger around the ends of things and finish them up in style. 

But plenty of boys and girls, he says, and folks much older, too, 

Seem often bent on slighting him in a way they shouldn’t do. 

They’re cuttin’ him off and shuttin’ him out and snubbin’ him, one 
by one, 

Till he really can scarcely hear himself from morn to set of sun. 

Dressin’ and eatin’ and drinkin’—they’re always keepin’ him 
down, 

While talkin’, too, and studyin’, too, or goin’ about the town. 

Now I want to put it before you, the boys and girls and all, 

If it isn’t mean and unfair and hard to crowd against the wall 

And shove him out of his proper place—set him off on a shelf— 

A wee little modest fellow who can never help himself. 

And the worst of it all is coming, that, when this wrong you do, 

It is not only bad for him, but very much worse for you. 

So now, young friends, with your dainty ways, who always wish 
to please, 

Don’t let your tongues do careless work, but try and mind your 
g’s.—-Sydney Dayre in Youth’s Companion 





In one of the cities of New York State there are over a 
thousand school children, each of whom owns a geranium. 
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The West Wind 


ew, 





I’m a little wind a-blowing 
From the dreamy western sky ; 

Like fairy boats the milkweed floats 
When I come breathing by. 

I turn the harvest fields to gold, 
And lull the flowers to rest. 





Picture Making 


BERTHA B, WHITE, Boston 


‘room and find a corner of the room hung with soft, 
green denim, neatly, even at times artistically, covered 
with Perry Pictures. 

Scarcely a school now is complete without its Perry 
decorations, and far be it from the writer to take one Kittle, 
penny photograph from the school-room walls. 

But I know one school-room in the heart of a great city 
where no space admits of denim backgrounds and art 
photographs and yet — will you believe it?— the school is 
full of the most delightful pictures, educational pictures — 
pictures to last a life-time. Pictures painted in words all 
glowing with color and warmth, on a background of imagina- 
tion. 

And were I hunting for a teacher to place at the head of 
my star primary class, I’d search and not rest until I had 
found one who could decorate her school-room with pictures 
such as these. 

One does not find on her blackboard groups of four red 
cherries, five smooth-oranges, three neat little rakes; seven 
straight-backed chairs ; indeed the sacred number tabl¢ has 
been pushed to a staying position against the back wall, 
and one notices a total abstinence from splints, acorns, shells, 
and the like. Surely number work has not been blotted 
from this city school’s program. Alas! no. Five-year-old 
babies must still know that eight and two are ten or they 
cannot hope for promotion the last week in June. But, be 
it known, that these babies do “go up” with the stipulated 
amount of number work thoroughly done at the end of the 
year. Who has taught it? How has it been done? 

The popular Walter’s System has not been introduced. 
(Would that ithad!) But a dear old game of our child- 
hood has been revived and put in daily use, the well-loved 
game of dominoes. 

One day, this teacher was giving a lesson in the number 
five. Fifty little tots were held like magic under the charm 
of her swiftly moving pictures. This was one she drew: 

“Shut your eyes, children, not very tight, put — hand 
over them. That’s right. See mamma’s kitchen table! 
There is a plate in one corner for papa, one in another for 
mamma, one for you in the other and one for Joe in the 
last. In the middle, a plate for the bread. Wake up.” 

Every hand is up. Every child says, “ Five.” 

“Close your eyes. I see a great domino. Two dots at 
the top, two below and one in the middle. Wake up.” 


|: is delightful to enter a sunny, well-supplied school- 
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Again they are sure it is five. Then came a quick review 
of all the possible combinations up to five—wholly by 
mental pictures. The children love it. And it was delight- 
ful to see a teacher taking all the time she wanted to read 
in imaginary scenes, 

(It is surely unnecessary to state in a teacher’s journal 
that some work on the presentation of the domino had been 
given before these pictures were painted.) But the time 
spent on the board pictures had been very short. 

The seat work that follows the board domino picture is 
invaluable for those that are in search of logical busy 
occupation. So on and on she goes until the desired goal 
is reached. 

Sometimes every child will be found with a little slip ot 
paper and pencil ready. The teacher draws her imaginary 
picture of the domino. 
ing the pencils, down goes the picture they have seen. 

It may vary in the take-away scenes. ‘Three dots in 
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Open come the eyes, and, clutch- © 
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the top part. Two dots below. A line drawn through the 
three. What is left?” 

But — enough for the number. 

Each study lends itself most willingly to the pictures. 

The scale work she does almost wholly by their use. 

“IT see one on the first line of the staff, the next note is 
on the second line, the next on the first line. Sing that 
little song, Fanny.” 

Fanny sings —1-3-1—or do—mi-do — whichever is in 


‘ vogue. 


And so it might go on into reading, spelling, recognition 
of single letters of the alphabet, geometric forms, and best 
of all, little fascinating pictures of scenery, child-life, 
animal life. What open scenes can be laid before those 
fifty pairs of closed lids ! . 

The child has been given something to keep, all his own, 
made by himself, seen only by himself, ready to use at any 
time he needs it and subject to no blackboard erasure. 














To Think About 


A PRIMARY TEACHER 


ON'T forget to smile! If smiling were put down in the 
school course, no doubt it would be dutifully attended 
to, as one of the teacher’s duties. It is an aid which is 

often neglected. I do not mean the perfunctory smile ; 
that is not what we need. I mean the genuine article that 
comes from a deeper source. Now there ave teachers who 
smile, many with the real smile, many with the artificial 
smile. But there are those who do zoé, simply because they 
are so intent upon the serious work of teaching. Watch 
that little fellow pounding nails or whittling. See how his 
face is puckered. How serious he looks! 
intent on his work that he hears and sees nothing else. 


. Now, do we not do the same thing? The youngest children, 


especially, need smiles, at first to draw them to the teacher 
who is to*take the place of mother ; afterwards to encourage 
and cheer them. As I walked down the aisle the other day 
a little five-year-old, a new comer who had been in school 
only three days and who had looked and listened carefully 
and had taken everything very seriously, looked up at me 
with grave, earnest face and searching eyes. I looked at 
him and smiled and at once his face lit up with a smile, and 
he settled back into his chair with such a happy, contented 
look that I said to myself, “ Don’t forget to smile, however 
busy you may be.” I remember yet what a happy feeling it 
was that came to me when, a little girl'in the primary school, 
my teacher smiled at me.— a smile for me alone, not for the 
whole.«school. 

To be sure, the annoying things of school life are trying. 
But are there not more pleasant than unpleasant things, 
more good than bad children? Let us keep back the frown 
more and bring forth the smile. Sometimes the latter has 
more conquering power than the former. It will not hurt 
us to get that “ school-ma’am pucker ” out of the mouth, It 
will do us good, as well as the children. 

Careless expressions. We who are teaching language 
ought to be exceedingly careful to set a good example. So 
many teachers, who, in the main, use excellent language, allow 
themselves to indulge in careless expressions. Let us be 
more critical of our own speech. Are there not some 
incorrect expressions that we have always used and that 


His mind is so ° 


have become a fixed habit? A teacher of English, whom I 
know, invariably says “a long ways,” and yet in other 
respects her language is almost faultless. Another says 
“ittlest.” And how frequently we hear “ain’t.” Then 
there are many who have some home expressions which 
they have heard from childhood and they do not realize 
how it impresses any one outside. Let us consider our pet 
expressions and see if they will bear an examination by the 
best rules of written and spoken English. Remember, if we 
use them our pupils are going to use them, too. 

Look Forward and Not Back. The pilot looks straight 
ahead and does not turn about and look behind him to see 
if he is keeping a straight course. Nor does he look off 
at the side. If we are crossing an abyss over a narrow 
plank, it is wise to keep our eyes straight ahead. Otherwise 
we may become dizzy and unable to proceed. 

Now, are we stopping to look about us or behind us, 
in our teaching? Don’t let us doit! It is discouraging. 
Of course we make mistakes, but don’t let us stop to 
look at them till we lose courage. Don’t let us see all the 
annoying things on either hand or worry about those behind 
us. If we get out of the right course, let us fix our eyes 
upon the guiding star and bravely try to get back again, but 
we must not stop to lament. It takes from us the strength, 
the hope, the brightness that we need to give to the 
children. “ Ponder the path of thy feet’ but “Let thine 
eyes look right on.” 

Whatare We Reading? A few educational books, because 
we are expected to do so and then some desultory reading 
— magazine stories and popular novels? Do we say, “ The 
grammar teachers may read history or geology or physics, 
because they must teach it, but it is ofno use to us”? Not 
so. I doubt if there is any scientific study that we can take 
up that will not be helpful to us in our primary teaching. 
Geology, Egyptian history, physical history, physical geog- 
raphy and botany, for instance. ,Do we think we will get 
nothing from them to give to your children? Let us try it 
and see. Do not let us think that because we are primary 
teachers we do not need solid reading and study. We 
cannot possess too much knowledge for even the lowest 
grades, especially in these days when a// branches are taught 
to.the little ones. The better our own mind is equipped, 
the better teacher we will be in any grade. 
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Literature in Horace Mann School, 


New York City 


First and Second Grades 


EpITH VERY 


(This is the observation school for the pupil-teachers at Teachers’ 
College, connected with Columbia University. —THrz Eprror) 


T's: purpose and aim of the new methods and model 


teaching in the Horace Mann School is to arouse self- 

activity. The motto of the school might be said to 

be —“ Every lesson is valuable, according as the 
pupil puts himself into it.” 

In the literature work of the first and second grade, there 
are only a few textbooks with simple language, which can be 
used, because the subjects developed include the life of 
primitive man—the hunting and fishing stages,.on through 
the pastoral and agricultural. In carrying out this general 
scheme the teachers make use of the folk-lore, legends, 
myths, and fairy tales. Every child has a fancy for a 
tale of long ago, or—once upon a time —and the teacher 
of the first and second grades finds a ready response and 
intuitive love for stories that are fantastic, marvelous and 
manifestly unreal. The winged fairies of Grimm and Hans 
Andersen appeal to the child. There are also the Wonder 
Tales of modern time that are equally entertaining, with the 
disagreeable incidents left out— the heart-ache and the 
nightmare — and in their place experiences are given that 
excite wonder and admiration by strange adventure. The 
“ New Wizard of Oz,” by L. Frank Baum, has intense 
interest for the first grade children, and the “Adventures 
of Mabel,” by Harry Thurston Peck, is eagerly read by the 
second. All the material chosen for the literature. work of 
the first and second grades is for the purpose of bringing 
the children into close relationship with the best feelings and 
thoughts of primitive man. They are taught to think, and 
to express clearly, correctly and easily the subject presented 
by the teacher, either from the story or reading lesson of the 
day. The work is often elementary in results, for there 
are no uniform standards or requirements. Through con- 
stant appeal to the child’s senses, through the cultivation of 
observation, and expression of real experiences, an apprecia- 
tion of the best literature is formed. 


In the First Grade 


The literature work of the: first grade includes subjects 
which relate to the primitive life of man, his shelter, food, 
and clothing ;. also the teaching of the formal steps in read- 
ing and drill work in phonetics. Three general topics are 
followed :—first, the life of man when trees formed a shelter, 
and nuts were the principle food; second, the life of man 
in the cave period ; third, the life of man, during the tribal 
hunting and fishing stage. 

The purpose in each study is to give the childrena realiza- 
tion of the conditions and activities in the life of primitive 
man. Nature study acquaints them with plants, trees, ani- 
mals, insects, wild flowers, and birds which were of interest 
in the life of early people.. The Hand Work is given to 
teach them to make models of stone tools, of hammers with 
wooden handles and pottery—household implements. They 
construct caves on the sand table, make articles of clothing, 
and prepare the foods in primitive fashion, like broiling 
a small piece of meat over sticks of burning wood, or 
baking apples, parching corn and nuts. The life of the 
Eskimo and American Indians are studied to represent the 
hunting and fishing stage. The huts, and villages of the 
Eskimo are modeled on the sand table and the Indian wig- 
wams are made with skins and straw mats for coverings. 
Bows and arrows, fish nets, dugout canoes, clay peace-pipes 
are made in the manual lessons, also various parts of the 
Indian costume, which are painted with simple designs 
suggested by the study of their pottery and plant life — an 
interesting as well as practical art lesson. 

Mankind gained power in solving these problems of food, 
shelter, and clothing, and the children are taught them in 
order to give them power to solve their own problems in 
life. 
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The work in English prose and poetry is selected to 
illustrate the weapons of primitive man, and his. pastimes, 
the legends and myths about him, and the description of the 
elements of nature — the sun, moon, stars, or the animals 
— the squirrel, the rabbit. For the first lessons in prose, 
Waterloo’s “Story of Ab’”’ has been re-adapted and prepared 
in a series of leaflets which give the incidents in short and 
simple sentences. The few lines quoted from the sixth 
paper will show the graphic style used : 


*‘The Story of Ab”’ 

On the way home through the woods, the men and boys played 
games. 

They threw their spears at a’tree, 

Then they ran forward and threw them at another tree. 

They laughed and called to each other. 

At last someone threw a great spear. 

It struck the tree and flew away. 

It hit Ab on his leg. 

He fell into the bushes. 

When he tried to get up he could not. 

He called to the men. 

They were making such a great noise that they did not hear him. 

On they went through the woods, 

On the ground lay Ab, 

It began to grow dark. 

He was afraid. 

He thought of the wild animals. 

Soon he heard a little noise. 

It came nearer. 

He was so frightened that he could not cry out. 

It came nearer, 

It sounded like the feet of a wild animal. 

Suddenly he felt a little cold nose touch his face. 

What do you think it was? 

The little tame wolves had come back for him. 

He was very happy. 

He knew they would keep some’ of the wild animals away. 

It was dark now. 


The reading lessons consist in a large amount of drill in 
phonetics, which is varied by introducing questions, about 
the text and encouraging expression by the child of the 
meaning of the story. Many poems about nature are 
memorized ; also descriptive ones like “ Hiawatha.” Be- 
sides the formal steps taught in the first grade, it is considered 
important that the children should gain power of concentra- 
tion, power of expression, and power of imagination. 

The text-books vary from year to year according to the 
needs of the class, but most of the special reading is taken 
from the following list of buoks: “ Child Life,” by Blais- 
dell; “Stepping Stones to Literature,” by Arnold and 
Gilbert ; “ Fairy Tales and Fables,” by Thompson ; “Around 
the World,” by Carroll; “ Stories from the Poets,” by 
Atwater; and stories like “ Mew-mew and Bow-wow” are 
used for supplementary reading. But the interest and ability 
of the class is always considered in selecting lessons. Origi- 
nal work is encouraged by asking the children to tell stories. 

A memory lesson which I observed will give a more ade- 
quate idea of the methods and the value of able and 
original teaching. 


A Memory Lesson in the First Grade 


“I have a story to read to-day and I want you to shut 
your eyes tight, put your heads down on the desks and 
listen.” 

The thirty children in the room, averaging five and a half 
years of age, with bright eyes and restless bodies, looked at 
their teacher with interest as she paused a moment for 
order. In the quiet room, the teacher’s voice was dis- 
tinctly heard as she read the following : 


A Fairy Story 


This is what a fairy heard: 
Listening beside a stream, 
Water talking in its dream, 
This is what I call absurd. 


This is what the water said: 

“ When I grow up big, I’ll be 
Like the river or the sea,” 
And the fairy shook her head. 


Then she went upon her way 
Far across the hills and vales, 
And she heard so many tales, 
She forgot the dream one day. 
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But, at last spread out to view 
Lay the ocean; then once more, 
She heard water on the shore 
Whisper : “ I remember her.” 
—Little Folk’s Lyrics, F. D. Sherman 


When the poem was finished the children sat up and 
answered questions. : 

“ Robert, what was the story about?’ 

«‘The ocean,’”’ he replied. 

“ What happened, Genevieve ?”’ 

“ A fairy was walking along a stream.” 

“ Vivien, tell us more. What did the fairy say and what 
did she hear?” 

The child told the story simply. Another explained how 
the brook reached the ocean. The teacher then asked the 
children to shut their eyes again and think, “ What did the 
fairy look like? How was she dressed ?” 

“ How would you describe the prettiest fairy you have 
ever seen?” 

Hardly one minute had passed, before Ralph was eager to 
describe a fairy. He left his seat to stand beside his teacher 
and with his little curly head leaning upon her shoulder, he 
said solemnly, “She has a green dress, a green hat, a 
green face, green stockings, green shoes and lives in Green- 
land.” 

The teacher commented that he must be thinking of the 
fairy in the “ Wizard of Oz”’ which she had just been read- 
ing to the class: she quickly asked again : 

“Who else has a fairy? Faith ?” 

“‘ My fairy has a white dress, white shoes, white stockings, 
gold hair and a red hat.” 

** Who else has a more beautiful fairy ? 





Vivien ?”’ 





“My fairy has a white dress, white stockings, white . 


shoes, a diamond ring and a white hat.”’ 

“Which fairy does the class think the prettiest? Ralph’s, 
Faith’s, or Vivien’s ?” 

After voting upon each one separately, by raising the 
hands, the majority decided that Faith’s fairy was the most 
attractive. The teacher then read two lines of the poem: 


“ This is what a fairy heard: 
Listening beside a stream ” — 


The class recited the lines together; then she added : 
** Water talking in its dream.” 


“ What kind of a noise does water make talking?” 

“ How many have heard a little brook talking — talking 
very fast?” 

“What was it like?” ; 

The answers were intelligently given to these questions, 
and one child imitated with his voice the noise of a stream. 
The teacher continued : 


“ That’s what I call absurd,” 


Then she asked: ‘“‘ What does absurd mean?” 

The answer was given most promptly, much to my sur- 
prise, “ foolish” or “ queer.” 

“Let us recite all four lines together ” —adding, ‘‘ Who 
would like to say them alone?” 

Faith standing beside her teacher recited very prettily the 
four lines without a mistake. 

The lesson for the half hour closed by the teacher asking 
if anyone had another poem that all would like to recite? 
The “‘ Snow Bird” was called for and with the snow falling 
outside as a background, the children’s voices rang with 
pleasure as they recited clearly and distinctly the well-known 
poem from “ Little Folk’s Lyrics.” 

In the presentation of this memory lesson, the children 
were first taught concentration of the mind upon the princi- 
pal incident that the poem related, then when the picture 
was clearly imaged the memory retained the language that ex- 
pressed the thought. A result gained from this method can 
be traced in an original story, by a child in this grade of 
seven years of age. The story, related by the child, was 
written by the teacher : 

Once there was a little girl who went into the parlor where her mother 


was sewing and said: “ Oh, mother, I know you are busy, but won’t you 
please let me tell you a story?” Her mother said: “ Why, yes, I 
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should be very glad to hear it.” So the little girl said: “ This is a true 
story. I saw it myself. 

“ Once when I was sitting at the window, I heard a great noise and now 
I will tell you what I saw: 


“ The cat ran after the rat, 
The rat ran under the hat, 
The cat lay down on the mat, 
The bat flew round the cat, 
The gnat buzzed round the bat, 
And Mrs. Jones said scat, 
And that’s the end of that.” 


Presently they heard a great shrieking and laughing and the three 
little boys came running in, and they said: ‘‘ Oh, mother, won’t you let us 
tell you our story that we made up our ourselves?” 

“The cat ran after the pug dog, 
They both lay down on the rug, 
And then they felt quite snug, , 
Until they were chased by a bug.” 


(The next article on “ Literature in Horace Mann School ” will appear 


in October number.—THE EpiTor) 
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Scissors cutting and mounting 





Do You Know Her? 


‘‘Oh, I went to hear ‘ Parsifal’ last night and I have been in 
heaven ever since,” said an enthusiastic young teacher. 

‘‘T never go to the theatre; do you Know—I had only seven 
who were not one hundred in spelling yesterday.” 

The enthusiast came down from heaven at once.—WM. E. F. 





Growing 


A little rain and a little sun, 

And a little pearly dew, 

And a pushing up and a reaching out, 
Then leaves and tendrils all about— 
Ah, that’s the way the flowers grow, 
Don’t you know? 


A little work and a little play, 

And lots of quiet sleep, 

A cheerful heart and a sunny face, 

And lessons learned and things in place; 
Ah, that’s the way the children grow, 
Don’t you know? 
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Industrial Occupations for 


‘Primary Grades I’ 
Braiding with Cord and Raffia 


MABEL BROWNING Soper, Director of Drawing and Manual Training, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


KNOW of no form of 
work which has been 
introduced into our 
schools, that has done 
so much towards reliev- 
ing the tension of a 
long day in the school- 
room, and refreshing 
the minds of teacher 
and pupils as has indus- 
trial work for children, 
It gives pleasure and 
happy occupation to all 
alike. The very stupid 
and inattentive child 
will try his very best. 
All the teachers who 


| | | |. have given it 3 long 
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helpfulness and _  ac- 
knowledge its good 
effect upon the regular 
work. It is rapidly 
growing in popularity. 

That all teachers are not doing more 
of it is partly due to the fact that they 
do not know what to do, and partly 
that they are afraid that this work, 
about which they hear, but know little, 
means only added work for them in 
preparation and school-room duties. 
The item of expense also comes in for 
consideration. 

These articles, which are to appear 
during the year, will describe work, 
which at a nominal cost, averaging not 
more and often less than two cents an 
article for each child, has been done 
for the past five years in our Wellesley 
schools. 

The work, almost without exception, 



































is done by the children from beginning to end and has 
required no extra or previous preparation by the teachers. 
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enough trial, see its’ 








At first, when a teacher has always been accustgmed to have 
a child “right in his seat” every time she looks at him, it may 
seem “out of order” to see a number of children standing — 
about the room in front of hooks fastened to the moulding 
under the blackboards, and braiding twine or raffia. It may 
seem still more “ out of order” to see one bright child helping 
another, who is slower, to braid his chain; but they are 
happy children, and when braiding time is over, and the 
children have taken their seats in an orderly way, I have 
never seen a stiller room, or rows of more attentive little 
faces ready for number work or reading which may follow. 

After a child has learned to braid, or twine, or weave, or 
any of the other forms of hand-work which I will describe, 
he is often allowed to keep the work in his desk and take it 
up ‘as “ busy work,” or as a reward for some other kind of 
work well done. 

It takes a little time to get the braiding started, like all 
new things. It is sometimes best to teach a few children 
first and then let them help you start the others. With 
small brass hooks, arranged ready to hold the work, and 
three strands of natural-colored, two-ply jute cord tied to 
the hook, the children soon learn to braid an even three- 
strand braid. The jute twine can be obtained from any 
paper and twine firm, or from almost any grocery store, as 
it is used for tying heavy bundles. It is also kept by stores 
which carry school supplies. We buy it of a wholesale 
twine and paper firm, and when we wish it colored, we have 
it dyed at a small expense.* 

The only point in teaching braiding is to have the chil- 
dren hold the fingers close to the portion of the cord which 
is being braided. By stringing, on one strand, colored glass 
beads, one-quarter inch in diameter, which come for kin- 





Fig. « 


dergarten work, and slipping up the beads as the braid is 
made, so that they will be about two or three inches apart, 
a pretty chain is made. These chains when done 
are sewed or tied together at the ends, and the 
children like to wearthem. (Fig.1.) The pretti- 
est use Ihave seen made of them was originated 
by one of our teachers. She made a window sash- 
curtain, like the Japanese bamboo curtain, for the 
school-room. She took the chains, which had been 
made by the children, and sewed them to a plain 








Fig. 2 


It is so simple and dig that the children soon learn to do it. 





braid, without beads, which was long enough to go, 
across the window. The chains were about half 
an inch apart, and came up above the braid, an 
inch or so, in loops to form a heading at the top, through 


They love it, and we all know that when a child is doing which the brass curtain-rod was passed. When all were 


what he likes, teaching is easy. 

I have tried to arrange the illustra- 
tions and descriptions in a progressive 
series, so that the children are led up 
to more accurate work in the end. I 
have tried, also, to correlate with draw- 
ing, whenever possible, in order to save 
time and to help the children to de- 
sign and become self-helpful. It is not 
the “ making of things’ after all that 
we have most in mind; it is helping 
the child to do and to think, and to do 
because he thinks. 

* Copyrighted 1905, by Mabel Browning Soper. 








Fig. 3 
* Mr. Charles H. Mather, Braggville, Mass., dyes school supplies in good colors, 
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sewed to the Braid, she sewed another braid across the back 
to cover the ends and make the curtain more secure. 

Instead of jute cord, raffia, which is, perhaps, a more 
artistic material, can be used. The advantage of the jute is 
that it is easy to handle and requires no “splicing.”” The 
raffia has to be spliced. Splicing is done by placing a new 
strand of raffia on top of the one nearly used, or used until 
too thin to make a good braid, and then both the old and 
the new strands braided in for an inch or so, when the old 
strand is dropped out of the braid. The loose ends are 
then cut off. (Fig. 2.) One.of our teachers used one 
strand of colored raffia with two of the white (Fig. 3), 
which made a pretty braid and furnished a contrast with the 
plain braid in the various articles, which I will describe in 
the next number. 


Mother Goose in School 


N. R.C. 


Tesns was a time when Mother Goose’s rhymes were 
considered trash and were frowned upon. But since 
normal school principals have introduced them into 

their training schools, Boards of Education recom- 
mended them as supplementary reading in courses of study, 
and art supervisors made them the subjects of illustrative 
drawings, we conclude that a change has come over the 
spirit of the educational theorist’s dream. 

Meanwhile, the children with their delightful disregard 
of convention, all along have steadfastly maintained their 
loyal regard for Mother Goose, and no one who has seen a 
child’s delight in the merry music of her rhymes, can have 
the heart to exclude them from the school curriculum. 

And now I come to my query. Did you ever sing 
Mother Goose’s rhymes in your school? We often sing 
them to old familiar, racy game or song tunes. , 

One reason they find favor, is the fact that the words are 
familiar to many of the children before coming to school, 
and sometimes the tunes also; hence, the singing goes on 
merrily from the first week of school and oh, the proud joy 
of the child who can announce the important information to 
you that he has that “piece ” ina‘ book athome!” Another 
recommendation of Mother Goose’s songs are their brevity. 
Children like short songs and teachers find them convenient 
to fill in odd bits of time while pencils are passed, 
wraps taken up or when the children seem tired and need 
just a moment of relaxation. 

Here is a list of Mother Goose rhymes with the tunes 
adapted to them: 





Rhyme Tune 
There was an Old Woman Lived under 
the Hill .  .  «  «s « Happy is the Miller 
Jack and Jill ° ° ° Yankee Doodle 


Little Bopeep . ° ° ‘ ‘ as » 
Three Little Girls a Sliding Went . Here We go ’round the 


Barberry Bush 
Old Mother Hubbard The Needle’s Eye 


Three Little Kittens ; 4 B “ “ “ 

Hey Diddle Diddle , eee . eee, 

Old Woman Tossed up in a Blanket Old Oaken Bucket 

Jack be Nimble : : . ‘ Mozart’s A. B. C. Melody 
Humpty, Dumpty j = z “ “ “ ‘“ 


Baa, Baa, Black Sheep ‘ , . S ee “ 
Sing a Song of Sixpence ‘ Wearing o’ the Green 
5 (first part of tune) 
King William was King 
James’ Son 
Comin’ Through the Rye 
Scotland’s Burning 


By-lo Baby Bunting 


Simple Simon ° ‘ : 
Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater 
Little Fishes . 


Man in the Moon Girl I Left Behind Me 
Bean Porridge Hot Old Dan Tucker — 
Little Boy Blue MerryBrown Thrush 


Old Woman inaShoe > . . Wait for the Wagon 


(Nore Occasionally it will be necessary to repeat two lines of some 
of these rhymes in order to fit them to the tunes given.) 


We accompany many of these songs with motions such 
as swinging the arms for “‘ By-lo, Baby Bunting,” holding up 
fore-finger and thumb for Little Jack Horner’s plum, 
raising arms with drooping wrists for hanging out clothes 
and nipping our own noses as we sing of the fate of the poor 
maid in “ Song of Sixpence.” 
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Some of these rhymes are also adapted to little action 
plays. Visiting dollies are swung for “ By-lo, Baby Bunt- 
ing,” while a small “papa’’ offers the teacher’s handker- 
chief as a “rabbit skin.” “Little Boy. Blue” with blue 


_ pointed cap (newspaper covered with tissue paper) and toy 


horn, falls asleep by the teacher’s big chair haystack. The 
little boy and girl sheep are over in the meadow by the 
teacher’s table; the cows in the corn field by the supply 
cupboard. Some accommodating child in the room waking 
up Boy Blue, he blows his horn and the sheep and cows all 
run to him. All the boys in school prove they can be 
Nimble Jack and jump over the toy candlestick (or paste 
bottle ‘if the candle is not handy.) Jack and Jill, with 
dinner pail between them have a fine tumble on the per- 
fectly level hill floor and a lesson paper makes an excellent 
plaster for Jack. 

Jack Horner finds his pie (in an empty paint basin) very 
appetizing ; for children have vivid imaginations and they 
love to make believe. 





A Unique Review 


CorA B, THURBER 

It needed not the black flag in the morning’s paper, nor 
a glance at the weather predictions to assure Miss King that 
a storm was due in twenty-four hours or less. 

Forty-one rulers had snapped on the desks, forty-two 
books had slammed at least one cover and in forty-four boy 
and girl barometers the mercury had wriggled to the point 
marked — “ signs of a storm.” 

Miss King had planned a review geography lesson in her 
third grade. She could not even say, “‘ We have something 
new this afternoon”’ by way of getting up a half smile of re- 
sponse. That lesson she must have, for did not her carefully 
and elaborately marked “ plan book,” make up the first of 
the month, say “Review bodies of land on this day and date” ? 
To change would disarrange plans for that,.month. Only 
something new and very interesting would serve as a quietus 
and tonic together. Then came the thought, “I'll 
make these children play so hard that not one wriggle will 
remain.” So she said, “ Let’s have a party this afternoon.” 
The room is so dark we will play it is evening and have a 
real evening party with the gas lighted. I am afraid you 
will be sleepy at this party so you may all take a nap and be 
rested for the evening. When I am ready for my com- 
pany, I will light up.” 

Down went the heads and such a stillness ! 

Miss King went to the board and hastily drew a large 
circle. In this circle were represented all the forms of land 
which the children had studied. 

As the gas flamed up, up came the expectant faces. 
Each child was given a slip of paper bearing the name of 
one form of land, island, cape, continent, etc. 

“Do not show your papers,” said Miss King, “ for this is 
a guessing game. When I call your name, come to the 
board and show me what your paper says ; but do not speak 
a word. Mary, come first with your paper.” On Mary’s 
paper was written isthmus. She pointed to an isthmus 
within the circle, showing Miss King her slip of paper to 
prove she was right. Miss King gave her a smile which 
meant “we two,” then turning to the school, she asked, 
“What did Mary’s paper say?” Up came the hands. 
After apparently a careful selection to be sure she chose a 
good one, one who would know, Miss King said, “ Ethel 
may come and mark it.”” Up trotted Miss Ethel, clutching 
her own paper, found the longest and squeakiest piece of 
crayon in the tray and put I on the isthmus. Then Ethel 
pointed to the longest peninsula (for that name was on her 
paper). Malachai guessed it. and marked it, P. So the 
game went on, 

When it was over not a wriggle was left and the teacher 
had a clear conscience, for bodies of land had been reviewed 
and on the day named. After ten minutes of this work ( ?) 
circles of blue wrapping paper and pieces of white crayon 
were distributed. The blue was’ the ocean and on it the 
children were to make bodies of land and mark each with 
its proper initial. These maps were taken home as souvenirs 
of the party. 
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A. Kitty-Cat Play 


(For very little people) 
ANNIE BEEBE 
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“ Kitty-cat, I hear a mouse 
Pit-a-pat go through the house !” 


Kitty hears and slyly creeps 
Near poor mousie. Now she leaps! 


“ Ah, too late! You cannot win it; 
There’s the hole ; the mouse is in it !” 
(Familiar Rhyme) 


Dialogue 


Child stands as if listening to the footsteps of the little 
mouse who is running about — but not where she can see him. 

What’s that queer little sound? (Turns to the kitty curled 
up in the arm chair.) Kitty-cat! (Bends over her, whis- 
pers softly.) Wake up, wake up! 

Kitty (stirs, stretches out her fore paws). Purr-r-r, purr- 
r-r!, I’m too sleepy. I want to finish my nap. 

Child (listens again—a silence—a Kittle scratching 
sound is heard). Yes, that surely must be a mouse! 
(Goes to the cat, lifts her head, whispers.) A mouse, a 
mouse, Kitty-cat ! 

Kitty (roused from sleep, winks, yawns, sits up dnd looks 
about). A mouse, did yousay? (Listens eagerly as the pit- 
pat sounds are heard.) Meow! meow! 

Child Hu—sh! there comes the mousie, now ! 

Kitty (gets down softly from the chair, creeps slowly 
towards the mouse, gives a leap and a spring. As the mouse 
disappears she turns toward her mistress with a mournful 
cry). Meow, meow! meow, meow! What a shame! 

Child Too late, Kitty-cat! There’s the mouse hole, but 
where is the mouse? 

Kitty Meow, meow! 
mouse for my breakfast ! 

Child Never mind, Kitty-cat. Poor little mousie did 
not want to serve for your breakfast. He’s glad enough to 
be safe at home. Come, you shall have a fine saucer of 
milk. (Walks off towards the kitchen with kitty following 
her.) 


(Note Select a small child, who can move quickly and lightly about, to 
represent the mouse;,a girl, somewhat larger, of quick, lithe move- 
ments, to represent Kitty; an older girl of careful, deliberate move- 
ments, to represent the Child. The mouse hole may be located in the 
corner behind a door. The kitchen may be located in the cloak room 
or hall.) 


O dear, O dear! I wanted that 


Pantomime 


I The little mouse is seen moving lightly about — out of sight of the 
child. 
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2 The child stands with hand to the ear, head bent forward, as # 
listening intently. 

3 The mouse scratches and, though still unseen, makes his presence 
more noticeable. 

4 The child steps softly to the chair where kitty lies curled up, sleep- 
ing. Kitty stirs, stretches herself, yawns, rubs her eyes with her paws, 
then sits up, quite wide awake. 

5 Kitty slips softly from the chair, draws near to the mouse who now 
comes into view. 

6 She gives a leap, a spring with outstretched paw, just as the mouse 
disappears into his hole. 

7 Kitty turns away, hanging her head in disappointment. 
stoops, pats her on the head, beckons to her, 

8 Kitty follows the child, but turns her head, once or twice, to look back 
at the mouse hole; opens her mouth as if trying to say ““ Meow, meow.” 

9 ‘Thechild, followed by kitty, passes towards the kitchen. 


The child 





A Spider Story 


One day I was left at home alone ; and, after I was tired 
of reading “ Robinsoe Crusoe,” I caught a spider and 
brought him into the house to play with. 

Funny playmate, wasn’t it? : 

Well, I took a wash-basin and fastened up a stick in it 
like a vessel’s mast, and then poured in water enough to 
turn the mast into an island for my spider, whom I named 
Crusoe, and put him on the mast. As soon as he was fairly 
cast away, he anxiously commenced running around to find 
the mainland. He’d scamper down the mast to the water, 
stick out a foot, get it wet, shake it, run around the stick, 
and try the other side, and then run back to the top again. 

Pretty soon it became a serious matter to Mr. Robinson, 
and he sat down to think over it. As in a moment he acted 
as if he was going to shout for a boat and was afraid he was 
going to be hungry, I put treacle on the stick. A fly came, 
but Crusoe wasn’t hungry for flies just then. He was home- 
sick for his web in the corner of the woodshed. He went 
slowly down the pole to the water and touched it all around, 
shaking his feet like pussy when she wets her stockings in 
the grass; and suddenly a thought appears to strike him. 
Up he went like a rocket to the top, and commenced play- 
ing circus. He held one foot in the air, then another, and 
turned around two or three times. 

He got,excited and nearly stood on his head before I 
found out what he knew, and that was this: that the draught 
of air made by the fire would carry a line ashore on which 
he could escape from his desert island. He pushed out a 
web that went floating in the air until it caught on the table. 
Then he hauled on the rope until it was tight, struck it sev- 
eral times to see if it were strong enough to hold him, and 
walked ashore. 

I thought he had earned his liberty, so I put him back in 
the woodshed again.— Hearth 
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According to Season 


ANNA B. BADLAM 
(All rights reserved) 
Board Work 


“Autumn day! fruitful day ! 
See what God hath given away ! 
Orchard trees with fruit are bending, 
Harvest wains are homeward wending, 
And the Lord o’er all the land 
Opens wide His bounteous hand, 
Children gathering fruits that fall, 
Think of God, who gives them all.” 


Morning Talks 


Nore The topi¢s, suggested by the above lines, are to be used as the 
basis of conversational lessons, The aim of these lessons should be to 
encourage observation on the part of the child, increase his store of 
knowledge, awaken his thought, strengthen his power of expression, and 
enrich his vocabulary in preparation for intelligent written work in the 
near future. 


September 
Memory Gems 
1 
“‘ Warm September brings the fruit.” 


2 

“Trees bend down with plum and pear, 
Rosy apples scent the air, 
Nuts are ripening everywhere.” 


Spelling Lessons 

I 
warm September 
brings fruit 

Il 
trees down plum 
bend “ ‘with pear 

III 
rosy scent nuts 
apples air are 

; IV 

ripen every everywhere 
ripening where and 


Board Reading and Busy Work Lessons 


1 The year has four seasons. 

2 The four seasons are spring, summer, autumn, and 
winter. 

3. There are three months in each season. 

4 Autumn is often called the fall of the year. 

5 The fall months are September, October, and No-* 
vember. 

6 We often write Sept. for September. 

Dictation Sentences 

Notre These are based upon the practice given in the busy work 
period. 

1 There are four'seasons in the year. 

2 These four seasons are called spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter. 
Each season has three months. 
Autumn is the fall of the year. 


September, October, and November are fall months. 
September is a fall month. 


An SW 


Suggestive Lessons 


Nore These lessons are planned for word-building upon the known 
form, previously studied; for word recognition with classified suffixes; 
for sentence-making; for busy work. 


Specimen Board Lesson 


I 
warm - - er 
warm - - est 


II 
Following the plan of the previous lesson add s, ing, to 
bring ; add s, er, ers, ing, let, lets to the word ring ; change 
ring to rang, rung, by substituting a new vowel. 


warm warm - - th 
warm--s warm -- ly 


warm - - ed 
warm - - ing 


4 


_ Sept., 1905 
; III 

Change the initial letter in ring to s, st, spr, cl, fl, sl, w, th. 
IV 


a Add s, er, ers, ing to sing; change sing to sang, sung, 
song by substituting a new vowel; add séer, sters to song. 
6 Add s, ing to sting; change sting to stung by substituting 
a new vowel. ¢ Add s, ing to spring; change spring to 
sprung, sprang, by substituting a new vowel. @ Add s, ing 
to cling; change cling to clung. e¢ Add s, ing to fling; 
change fling to fung. f Add s, ing to cling; change sling 
to slung. g Adds, ing, ed to wing. h Add s to thing. 


V 


From fruit build fruit -- s, fruit - - ful, fruit - - less, 
Sruit - - ed, un - - fruit - - ful. 


Suggestive Topics for Conversation 


1 Common fruit trees.and their products, viz., apple, 
pear, quince, peach, plum, etc. 

2 Vines and their products: grape, cranberry, melon, 
squash, pumpkin, cucumber. 

3 Plants, bushes, and shrubs with their products : tomato, 
pepper, barberry, hazel. 

4 Seeded fruits (cores) ; stone fruits. 

5 The cycle of plant life planned by nature to develop 
bud, blossom, fruit (seed). 

6 Fleshy fruit; dry-fruit. 

7 Nut trees and their products: oak, hickory, sweet 
chestnut, horse chestnut. etc. 

8+ Various grains and grasses with their kernels and 
seeds: oats, barley, rye, wheat, rice. Their uses for food, 
fodder, etc. 

9 Plants in general; the value of their seeds, for repro- 
duction of species, food for man, animals, and birds; for 
medicinal use, etc. 

10 Varieties of seed vessels and pods. 

1r Provision by nature to disperse seeds: wind, water 
currents, migration of birds, bursting of the pod, transporta- 
tion in coats of animals, in people’s clothing. 

12 Study of various kinds of winged, tufted, plumed, and 
barbed seeds. 

Story Hour 


Portions of “ Plants and Their Children” (American Book Company) 
told or read to the class. 


Suggestive Stories for Reproduction 

1 “The Wise and the Foolish Squirrel.” (“ Suggestive Lessons in 
Language,” D, C. Heath & Co.) 
“Five in a Pod.” (Andersen’s Fairy Tales) 
« The Proud Little Grain of Wheat.” (Frances Hodgson Burnett) 
“ The Fox and the Grapes.” (Fable) 
“ The Traveler Under the Oak Tree.” (Fable) 
“ The Story of the Little Red Hen.” 
“Apple Seed John.” 
‘The Ant and the Grasshopper.” (Fable) 


Ox Quik WN 


Free Play Exercises 


1 Gathering Apples a Spring lightly to catch the limb. 4 Pick 
with the right hand. ¢ Pick with the left hand. d Fill hats or aprons. 
e Empty fruit into imaginary baskets. 

2 Game of the Cooper Select five or six children to represent an imag- 
inary barrel. One child represents the cooper. The children represent- 
ing the barrel stand in a close ring, in the open space in the front of the 
room; the remainder of the class stands circled about the room, ready to 
sing the words of the song. As the words are sung the barrel revolves. 
(The children forming it move in a circle—their interlocked arms resting 
on their neighbors’ shoulders—while the cooper imitates the “ tapping” 
movement. ) 


Cooper Song 
(Adapted to the melody **Buy a Broom”) 


“OI am a cooper, no care do I know 
As round my fine barrel so gaily I go; 
Rap-a-tap, tap; rap-a-tap, tap; rap-a-tap, tap, I go. 


“ My work it is useful, my work it is right, 
And thus I keep busy from morning till night ; 
Rap-a-tap, tap ; rap-a-tap, tap ; rap-a-tap, tap, till night. 


“ Come, join in my labor, come, join in my song, — 
And we will be merry through all the day long ; 
Rap-a-tap, tap ; rap-a-tap, tap ; rap-a-tap, tap, our song.” 
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“ Would You Know How Doth the Farmer?” 

4 “Wind Mill Game.” 

5 ‘“ Poulsson’s Finger Plays.” 

Suggestive Observation Lessons 
Material for Collection 


Fruit specimens from trees, vines, shrubs, and bushes; various kinds of 
nuts; varieties of grasses in seed; varieties of grains; specimens of corn 
(sweet, Indian, popping corn); various seed pods; leaves and twigs 
from various trees, shrubs, etc. 


Memory Gem 


Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 
And back of the flour the mill, 

And back of the mill is the wheat, and the shower, 
And the sun, and the Father’s will.— Badcock 


Supplementary Spelling Lists 


Associated Vocabularies 


I 

autumn farmer wheat stalk 
harvest barn sheaf grain 
wagon load sickle field 
wain stack oxen mowing 
bearded kernels stubble chaff 

II ? 
fruit boughs ladder bins 
orchard loaded barrel cellar 
fragrant juicy rosy-cheeked gather 

III 
mill grist meal powdery 
miller hopper flour stream 
wheel ground ears white 
corn splash golden husks 


Building Forms of Words—One and More Than One 


sheaf loaf knife 
sheaves loaves knives 


leaf 
leaves 


Note / changes to ves, 
Color Study 


1 Consider the rainbow, its hues and colors, as shown in 
the chart of prismatic colors. 

2 Encourage the children to observe the scheme of 
color shown in the fruit store windows or market windows in 
the neighborhood, for the variety and beauty of color in the 
contrasting hues of fall fruits and vegetables can but appeal 
to the child’s sense of harmony, and awaken his apprecia- 
tion of, and admiration for, the wondrous work of the 
Creator, as shown in the world of nature. 


Busy Work in Language 








ae 
window. 
2 There were baskets of 
grapes in the fruit store. 
3 My mother bought some 


—-—— peppers. 


saw apples and apples in a market 





grapes and baskets of 








peppers and some 


























4 There were no pears, but I saw some ones. 
5 Did you see the egg plants? 

6 Did you notice the pumpkin ? 

7 Were the tomatoes or ? 

8 Did you buy a ora cabbage? 


Words for use in the elliptical sentences: red, rosy-cheeked, yellow, 
geen, purple, golden, amber, brown, russet, yellow-brown. 


Picture Study 


Various Perry pictures selected to illustrate the apple orchard; the 
gathering of fruits of the harvest; the wheat fields; the gleaners; the 
miller; squirrels gathering nuts; feeding of the hens, etc. 


Penmanship Lessons 
A apple pie. 
B bit it. 
C cut it, etc. 
A bit of nonsense is always appreciated by the little folks and the 


work with capitals with their corresponding small letters may be made a 
pastime rather than a task during the penmanship periods. 
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Suggestive Number Lessons 


1 Apples are sold by the barrel; by the bushel; by the 
peck ; by the quart; by the dozen ; singly. 

2 Number of dushe/s of apples to a darre/; number of 
pecks of apples to a dushel; number of guarés of apples to a 
peck ; number of apples to a dozen. 

3 A bushel + 1, 2 or 3 pecks = —— pecks? A feck 
+ 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6 or 7 quarts = ? Adozen + 1, 2, 3, etc., 
= 2 

4 Int, 2, 3, etc., dozens there are? If there are 12, 
24, 36, etc., apples there are —— dozens? 

5 Apples may be sold by the pound when dried or 
evaporated ; by the can when preserved; by the glass or 
jar when made into jelly. 

6 Price per pound given—required the price of any 
number of pounds; price per g/ass or jar — required the 
price of any mumder of glasses or jars. Price per pound 
given — required the cost of § or } of a pound. 

7 Amount given—required the number of pounds, 
glasses or jars that may be bought at a stated price. 





The wisest teacher is the one who makes himself unneces- 
sary at the earliest possible moment: and he becomes most 
useful just at the point where he ceases to be necessary. 

— Edward Howard Griggs 





God’s Gifts 
(Recitation) 


God gave me a little light 
To carry as I go; 
Bade me to keep it clean and bright, 
Shining high and low ; 
Bear it steadfast, without fear, 
Shed its radiance far and near, 
Make the path before me clear 
With its friendly glow. 


God gave me a little song 
To sing vpon my way ; 

Rough may be the road, and long, 
Dark may be the day. 

Yet a little bird can wing, 

Yet a little flower can spring, 

Yet a little child can sing, 
Make the whole gay. 


God gave me a little heart 
To love whatever he made ; 
Gave me strength to bear my part, 
Glad and unafraid. 
Through thy world so fair, so bright, 
Father, guide my steps aright ! 
Thou my song and Thou my light, 
So my trust is stayed.—Zaura £. Richards 
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The Weasel 


Auice L, BeckwitH, Montpelier, Vt. 


HE weasel is a very elegant little animal, with an 
elongated slender body, the back generally m ch 
arched. 

The head is small and flattened, with ears short 
and rounded, The neck is long, and the ‘limbs very short, 
— five toes on each foot, all with sharp, compressed, curved 
claws. 

The upper parts outside of limbs and tail are of a reddish 
brown in color, while the under parts are white. It attains 
a length of from twelve to fifteen inches, of which the tail 
forms a third. 

This is its summer dress. When it feels that winter is 
coming on apace, it, like some of the world’s people, wears 
a garb of another color. It does not shed its coat of short 
soft fur, but the hair in the autumn gradually begins to turn 
white until at last, when the severe cold comes on, we find 
it dressed like a little Eskimo in snowy white, all except the 
tip of the tail, which is black. 


“rh sy" 
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At first one might think that this black point would prove 
conspicuous on the white surface of the snow and in contrast 
with the intense white of the remaining fur. But if you 
place a weasel in its winter white on new fallen snow in such 
a position that it casts no shadow, you will find that the 
black tip of the tail catches your eye, and holds it, in spite 


. of yourself, so that at a little distance it is very difficult to 


follow the outline of the rest of the animal. Cover the tip 
of the tail with snow, and you can see the rest of the weasel 
itself much more clearly ; but as long as the black point is 
in sight, you see that and that only. 

If a hawk or owl or any other of the larger hunters of the 
woodland were to give chase to a weasel and endeavor to 
pounce upon it, it would in all probability be the black tip 
of the tail it would see and strike at, while the weasel darting 
ahead would escape. It may, however, serve as a guide, 
enabling the young weasels to follow their parents more 
readily’through grass and bramble. 

The various kinds of weasels in this country are much 
alike in their habits, and there is probably as much difference 
to be observed between the ways of individuals of each 
species as between different species. 

There are certain family characteristics, however, which 
apply to all of them. 


First of all, they are hunters. They hunt tirelessly, 


_ following their prey by scent, and kill for the mere joy of 


killing, often leaving their victims uneaten and hurrying on 
for more ; when game is abundant they content themselves 
with seeking the warm blood. In winter they frequently 
hide the game they are unable to eat as a provision against 
period of hunger. 

They like best to follow old under-ground stone walls, 
overgrown with weeds, squeezing into every crevice, that 
may harbor a mouse or chipmunk ; white-footed mice in 
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particular furnish them no end of sport, for they are scarcely 
inferior to the weasels themselves in leaping powers. 

Meadow mice, moles, shrews, common mice, and rats of 
barn and corn ricks are also hunted by the weasel. In 
summer they catch grasshoppers, crickets, and beetles of 
various sorts, and rob every bird’s nest they find. Ground 
feeding birds are especially liable to be caught by them, and 
they have even been seen to spring into the air and catch 
birds on the wing. 

Owing to their slimness and elastic muscles, they have a 
decided advantage over most of the other wood dwellers, 
and have little difficulty in killing birds and animals several 
times as large as themselves. 

There is no animal more thoroughly possessed of the lust 
for blood than these slim-bodied little hunters, even the 
great black rats are afraid of them. 

The larger kinds, including the ermine, or long-tailed 
weasel and Bonaparte’s weasel, appear to be the most savage 
and blood-thirsty. The New York and Least weasel appear 
more civilized in their ways. 

Weasels make their homes under stumps, and in the 
hollow roots of old trees, or else they take possession of the 
burrows of ground squirrels, often having killed the original 
occupants. They often make use of woodchucks’ burrows, 
particularly such as have been abandoned by woodchucks for 
a season and later appropriated by cotton-tail rabbits, who 
the weasels are undoubtedly glad to find at home. 

Weasels travel by silent, gliding leaps, often covering 
several yards at a bound, their hind feet falling exactly in 
the tracks of the front ones. 

They are great wanderers, traveling miles in a single night, 
and frequently being gone on long hunts for weeks to- 
gether. 


’ A Pearl of Great Price 


ANNA E, JACoBs 


“ HERE are you going?” called the old colored 
W Mammy to her children as they disappeared 
around the corner of the hut. 

“Be back bye and bye,” replied the oldest 
boy, grinning from ear to ear and showing a double row of 
great white teeth. 

‘“‘ Bring you something fine,” said a second voice, and her 
son Noah rolled his eyes until only the whites could be seen. 

“Oh! I know where you are going,” said Mammy, 
“down to the river again; well, be back at supper time, we 
are going to have mush and milk for supper to- ‘night and 
watermelon too.’ 

Back of the hut, about a mile away, ran a sluggish river, 
but it had in its muddy bottom many clams, large and small, 
tender and tough. They grew there for the poor colored 
folk to eat and it was here that the children came ten 
minutes later. 

Mammy’s ebony-faced children were not going to gather 
the clams that day to eat — but they were looking for the 
little pearls which are now often to be found in the clams of 
the Tennessee and Kentucky rivers. 

Only the day before the children had heard from a 
wandering pedler of how valuable these pearls were and 
they meant to find some of them if possible. 

Barefooted, the colored children trod on the soft river 
bottom and by the sense of feeling found many clams which 
they eagerly brought to the surface of the water, standing 
on one foot as they did so and hunting for any signs of the 
white pearls for which they were looking. 

Little Chloe, the youngest of Mammy’s children, could not 
go into such deep water as the others, but she looked for the 
clams and her brothers took turns in opening them for her. 

‘* Hurrah !” shouted Jim, soon after beginning his hunt, “I 
have one.” 

“And I too,” called Dinah, from the other side of the 
shallow stream. 

Most of the pearls were about the size of a small pea and 
irregular in shape. Of course they would not bring large 
prices like the valuable pearls found in the shells of the 
oysters, but they were worth something ; and two or three 
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dollars was a mint of money to these poor colored. children 
of the south. 

Another and another found the pearls; some of them 
were of no value whatever except as playthings and a few 
were worth several dollars. 

Poor little Chloe could not find one of these precious 
white things and the tears slowly gathered in her eyes; she 
said nothing, but worked her feet in and out the mud. 
“Here! here!” she would call from time to time and her 
brothers ran to help her, but no pearl, and the tears fell on 
her little black cheeks at last, but she trod bravely on. 

“Here is such a funny one,” sang out Dinah, “with 
pink at one end. I guess they will like that up north to put 
in a pin or locket such as the man told us about,” and her 
eyes sparkled. 

“Oh, my ! something has got me,” cried Chloe, shrieking 
loudly as they all ran to help her. 

A clam had opened its shell and clasped one of her little 
toes. They soon made the clam give up its prisoner, how- 
ever, and Chloe hopped to the bank of the river to rest. 

“Oh,” said Sam, waving his long, loose-jointed arms over 
his head, “she’s got the best one after all.” 

Sure enough, Chloe, who had patiently and quietly hunted 
for clams, had gotten a beautiful round pink pearl and she 
now smiled through her tears at the good words. , 

“What luck?” called the pedler of the day before sud- 
denly from the bank of the river. 

“A fine pink pearl, sir,” replied the children in a breath. 

“ Let’s see it.” 

Chloe proudly showed her find to him. 

“ Why, child, I will give you fifty dollars for it,” said the 
pedler, smiling down at her black curly head. ‘ 

Seven colored children went dancing back to Mammy’s 
mush that night, little Chloe the happiest of them all, with 
her money tied safely in a corner of her red bandanna. 





Marcos 
Coming to United States 


VONNIE BERGNE 
N a distant Spanish-American town resides Marcos. His 
| surname is of no importance, except for the fact that it 

bears a certain resemblance to the word cigar, and that 

his chums who have thus nicknamed him, give him that 
appellation when they wish to annoy him: many a boy has 
been knocked down for the insult. Not that Marcos is 
without connections. He shares the mud hut in which he 
lives with seven others. It is divided into two parts, in 
which this family of eight adults huddle together, eat, sleep, 
etc., all the year round. True, on that beautiful island 
there is no winter, but are often such terrible downpours of 
rain that not a dry spot is to be found in such a shack. Its 
inmates are frequently subject to attacks of fever and ague. 
But Marcos and his family have seen better days. His 
father once owned a little tract of land, on which he culti- 
vated coffee. Hard times and poor management got him 
into debt. Nowadays, he works at farming when he can get 
any todo. His wife assists him by picking coffee, or beat- 
ing her neighbors’ clothes on the stones by the brooks, 
which process tends to wear them out as well as to wear 
them clean. The rest do anything that turns up to gain a 
living. 

Marcos is the youngest of six brothers. Ragged -and 
ungainly, often hungry, he is far from being attractive, yet 
likable withal. His eyes are his redeeming feature, and 
then he is always alert and obliging, and has a strong sense 
of humor. Yet this ugly barefooted boy is eager to learn, 
though incorrigible to discipline, being both the terror and 
clown of hiscompanions. Devotedly attached to his teacher, 
yet so ungovernable at times is he, that his periodical sus- 
pensions have come to be looked upon as unavoidable 
occurrences. He is very sensitive about his poverty and 
appearance, and will brook no insult. On the other hand, 
he is tender-hearted in the extreme, and has been known, 
when suffering the pangs of hunger, to share the loaf given 
him with half a dozen others in the same plight. He is 
habitually good-natured. His fits of ill-temper can gener- 
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ally be traced to an empty stomach, and an effective 
remedy is frequently found in satisfying the cravings of that 
unruly organ. 

The American College in his native town owes in a way, 
its existence to Marcos. When the new teacher went 


. about its streets, scholar hunting, without knowing anybody 


or any Spanish, she discovered Marcos, who knew a few 
words o. English, which he had picked up from the 
American soldiers. He became her first voluntary pupil 
and guide, escorting her through the intricacies of the 
shack district, and mustering for her a crowd of small, 
filthy, hollow-eyed urchins, destined to become his fellow 
students. These youngsters are not lacking in intelligence, 
and formed the nucleus from which sprung up a fine institu- 
tion. In that part of town Marcos is a well-known and 
popular character. Always ready for a fight with the big 
boys, on the slightest provocation, Marcos is the friend and 
champion of the little ones. He delights to tell them funny 
stories and to cut capers and perform gymnastic feats for 
His wit and grit give him a certain dis- 
tinction among his fellows. His originality displays itself in 
different ways. He is a born mimic and has the faculty of 
entertaining a crowd. His cheerfulness succumbs only to an 
empty stomach. He defies threats, but kindness subdues 
him. He has no degrading vices, though living in the 
midst of them. His honesty, truthfulness and gratitude are 
indisputable. Impudence is his most prominent fault, and 
there is little prospect of his too-ready tongue ever being 
held in check. Keen-eyed, quick-witted and fleet of foot, 
Marcos is always ready with an apt reply, and sure to turn 
up at odd times and -places. .His favorite attitude, when 
haranguing, is to stand with his feet spread wide apart and 
his hands in his pockets. 

His sense of ‘the ludicrous is very keen, and he has the 
gift of describing people and things in a way that is unique 
and highly amusing. Nothing and nobody escapes his 
ridicule. His powers of imitation are very great. Often 
those about him would suprise hirh in the act of caricatur- 
ing them, and so exact would be these caricatures that they 
could not be mistaken. His pet aversion is a priest and his 
hobby is a ghost story. 

Nothing, as a rule, daunts Marcos. He does not hesitate 

to perform the most daring gymnastic trick, nor to mount 
the most fractious horse, nor the most dilapidated bicycle, if 
his courage is doubted or his ability questioned. Marcos is 
not readily taken in, but does not escape altogether. One 
day when he had lingered on the road, and came to school 
late, he was sent home to get an excuse for being “ tardy.” 
He returned in a suspiciously short time. It seems that he 
had gone to a friend nearby and gotten a note, but had 
omitted to glance at its contents. Great was his consterna- 
tion when the teacher opened it and read aloud: “ Senorita, 
do not excuse Marcos, for he was mof detained and has no 
reason for being late.” There is little doubt but what 
Marcos amply revenged himself for the laugh at his expense 
and his extra afternoon session. 
’ He has ambition and determination, and not being ham- 
pered by false pride, is ready to engage in any kind of 
honest work that presents itself. Among other things he 
acted as janitor of the school, in order to get his meals and 
earn his tuition. He is always interesting and the school 
would really miss him, though his presence did not add to its 
discipline. 

Geography is a favorite subject with him, but he finds it 
rather confusing. His maps are marvelous productions 
which need explanation. On one occasion the teacher 
called on him rather suddenly to give the number and 
names of the continents. He promptly replied: “ Four. 
North America, South America, East America and West 
America.” 

The dream of his life is to go to the United States, and 
this dream is soon to be realized. Through the influence of 
an American lady, who knows and is interested in him, 
a position has been secured for Marcos, in the great 
Republic whose flag now floats over his island home. In 
the early spring he will embark and seek his fortune in the 
land of his choice. God speed him, as he enters on his 
new career and bids “ adios ”’ to his fair “ patria,” 
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The Perspective Principle in the 
Primary Grades 


D. R. AuGcspurc, Oakland, Cal. 


N number it is the aim of the teacher to make certain 
processes such as addition and multiplication purely 
automatic. It is necessary in language that the words 
spring automatically into place in obedience to the 

thought which they express. In writing, the letters and 
even many words are formed without a perceptible effort of 
the mind. Inlike manner there are processes in drawing 
that must wholly or in part become automatic. These are 
the manipulation of the pencil, proportion, and the perspective 
principle, all of which should become largely automatic before 
much progress in this subject can be made. 
l bib ’ 


pyrene 


- 
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_An excellent exercise for teaching the perspective prin- 
ciple is as follows : 
_ Draw a line similar to AB (Fig. 2) and at A draw an ob- 
ject, say a post, smaller than the one at A. 

_Draw Fig. 2 on the blackboard and let the pupils draw 
with you, and then let them finish the drawing according to 
your dictation as follows : 


———  < 





Draw a post half way between the two posts. (Fig. 3.) 

Draw a post half way between the middle and last posts. 

Draw a post half way between the first and middle posts. 

Draw a light line as CD (Fig. 3) and dictate as follows: 

Draw a ball on the line CD at thé right of the first post. 
At the right of the second post. At the right of the third 
post. The fourth post. The fifth post. 

Draw a light line (EF) between the lines AB and CD 


and dictate as follows: 
2 , $i 


— 


plist § 


Draw a rock on the line EF at the right of the fifth post. 
At the right of the fourth post. At the right of the third 
post. The second post. The first post. 

Of course these posts, rocks and balls may be other ob- 
jects, almost any simple object is good for this work. 

In Fig. 4 trees have been substituted in place of the 
posts of Fig. 3 and a wigwam placed at the right of each 
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tree. In this drawing the element of proportion or relative 
size enters, but if no attempt is made to exf/ain there will 
be very little trouble. The best time 7 “each is after the 
pupil has made the drawing and then a few judicious ques- 
tions and suggestions will place the pupil on the right track. 

Drill in this manner after the row of trees has been 
drawn: 


ous 
a 


ite poe 
~~. 
he “ee 
~ 








Place a wigwam at the right of the first tree. 
Place a wigwam at the right of the last tree. 
of the third tree. Fourth tree. Second tree. 

A haycock may be substituted for the wigwam or any 
simple object that can be handled successfully. 

Draw lines with an angle similar to AB. (Fig. 5.) Draw 
the first and last wigwams and let the pupils place a similar 
one at the angle. 

Place a tree half way between the second and third wig- 
wams. 

Draw a tree at the right of the last wigwam. 

Draw a tree at the left of the second wigwam. 

Draw a little Indian running from the first to the second 


wigwam. 
f #4 % 
fe Re Se 
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Draw a line as in Fig. 6, with any number of angles ; place 
an object, say a haycock, at each end of the angular line 
and then let the pupils place a similar one at each angle. 

Draw the connecting lines very lightly. 

Draw a baseball diamond on the blackboard. (Fig. 7.) 
Draw the batsman and the second baseman and then let 
the pupils draw the remainder: the catcher, first and third 
basemen, pitcher, short stop, right, left, and center fieldmen, 
and umpire. 

If the teacher will make the perspective principle auto- 
matic herself, then there will be very little trouble of mak- 
ing it automatic with the pupils. 


At the right 








Invited Guests 


A crowd of troubles passed him by, 
As he with courage waited ; 
He said: ** Where do you troubles fly 
When you are thus belated?” 
‘“We go,” they said, ‘“‘to those who mope, 
Who look on life dejected ; 
Who weakly say good-bye to hope. , 
—We go where we're expected!” 
— Frances Elkin Allison 





Goethe says: “Every child ought to learn to look level, 
as well as to look up and to look down, to deal squarely 
with his equals, as well as to be respectful to his elders and 
kind to those weaker than himself.” 





We must judge children by their efforts and not by their 
productions. The child born with clumsy fingers, probably 
tries as hard as his little neighbor who does everything well, 
and he therefore needs encouragement and commendation, 
instead of comparison with others to his disadvantage. 

—Froebel’s Occupations 
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NOTES 


—Official statistics show that there are 
17,000,000 children in Russia between the’ 
ages of six and fourteen years receiving 
absolutely no education. 


—One of the committees of the Boston 
Board of Education has resolved that 
teachers or employees of the Board must 
not enter any newspaper or magazine vot- 
ing contest. Teachers are also forbidden 
to allow their pupils to enter such contests. 


—Mr. R. T. Crane, of Chicago, has con- 
tributed twenty-four cash scholarships of 
$300 per year each, to be given by the 
Chicago Normal Schools. They will be 
known as the Manual Training Scholar- 
ships, and young men, residents of Chi- 
cago and graduates of Chicago technical 
high schools, are eligible. In his announce- 
of the gift Supt. E. G. Cooley outlines 
the acquirements and specifications for the 
scholarships. 


—Supt. C. W. Kendall, of the Indianap- 
olis schools, has a plan whereby he hopes 
to decrease the growing expenses of the 
high schools of that city. The plan is, to 
begin high school work in the last grade of 
the grammar schools. When the superin- 
tendent presented his idea to the education 
committee at the meeting of the Board of 
School Commissioners they approved of 
the plan in the main. By following the 
new plan it is believed that the commis- 
sioners will be able to reduce the expenses 
of the high schools in Indianapolis from 
seventeen per cent to fifteen per cent. 





NEW PRIVILEGE FOR 8UHOOL 
TEAOHERS 


Quite an excitement was created in pub- 
lic school circles of New York City in June 
by a decision of Judge Olmstead to the 
effect that persistently disobedient pupils 
might be punished by teachers or princi- 
ples. The Board of Education, like those 
of other cities, has a by-law which forbids 
corporal punishment in the public schools. 

It appears that two public school boys 
were taken before the Children’s Court, 
charged by their principal with having 
stolen a gold ring from their teacher, and 
that both boys admitted their guilt. Judge 
Olmstead, after reprimanding them, de- 
cided that they should be punished more 
severely, but he did not want to send them 
to an institution. 

He finally decided that they or any other 
pupil who was disobedient or committed a 
small crime could be punished by teachers 
or principals in the schools. 

He based his opinion om a section of the 
Penal Code which provides that a person 
under sixteen years may, in the discretion 
of the court, be placed in charge of any 
suitable person or institution, subject to 
such discipline as a parent or guardian 
lawfully exercises. © 

This decision leaves principals and 
teachers in a quandary as to whether they 
shall obey the by-law of the Board or act 
under the decision of the Court. 









————— ee om 


Directory of Weading Teachers’ Agencies 


“An honest, pai ing, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for 
school boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very 
best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been 
put there by. means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are 
managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 

elephone, Boston, 775-2.° Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
BO Brormfieidad Street, Boston. 











The salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


FISHER =" ACENCY 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 














An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the country. 
fills Positions every week in 
the year some of which you 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ®:. ii: 


Manual Training, $600, Traveling Companions, $70, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $890, Languages. $1000, Physical 
Culture, $650, Grammar, $500, Primary, $450, Mu-ic, $600, Governesses, $500, Drawing, $600, Domestic Science, $700, 
Kindergarten, $500, Critic, $1200, enperw tears, $1200, Kiocution, $600. 

NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Agencies are largely responsible for the increase i salaries the last few years. 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after our DRILL COURSE by mail. It prepares for Uniform, County, 
Citv, State KXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for teachers’ certificates, kindergarten, home study. 
50,000 Students. NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








You will never rise higher than your aspirations; an agency registration broa‘ten: your opportunities to rise. 


DUCATORS’ EXCHANGE &<«:. 


101 Tremont Street Y.M.C. A. Bidg. Long Established 
Boston, Mass. Portiand, Me. 








Honest 
Persevering 











Agencves create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 


is a small state but it has some good schools and this er not infre- 
D quently calls upon it for teachers. On January 18, 1 for instance, 
Miss Martha Umbrecht of the Wilmington high schoo) was summoned by telegram to be. 
) ee immediately in Yonkers, where she still is. On February 27, 1905, Superintendent 
edict of Utica called us up by long distance telephone to ask more particulars about 
Mr. Percival Norris, a teacher in the same school whom we had recommended, went down 
there to see him at work, and secured him for Utica, where he is now at work. That two 
teachers from the same school should be T0 years or so shows how wide is the agency 
brought to New York cities within two range of vision. A superintendent who 
came in for three teachers not long ago said he had been relying on teachers he happened 
to meet or hear about. The six teachers we recommended for the three places were at that 
moment teaching in four different states, and he admitted that he would have saved much 
time and had much better selection had he come‘+o us before. An agency established as 
long a8 ours knows men all over the bye o and can depend on their NEW YORK 
recommendations, whether they live in Oklahoma or in Delaware or in 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








Superintendents depend upon agencies to fill vacancies. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WHEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW. 





It is always wise to have “‘a friend at the Court of Casar”’ Register Now! 





THE FiskK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Seventh St., Portland. 


Agency Manual! sent free to any address. 
203 Michigan Bivd., Chicago. o : 
414 Century Bidg, Minneapolis. 518 Parrott Bidg, San Francisco. 
533 Cooper Buildin , Denver. 525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 
313 Rookery Bldg, Tidene. 


4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 








Agencies are daily helping others; they wili help you. 
Of Boston, 


THE TEACHERS’ EX CHANG 120 Boylston St. 


Solicits business of Employers who appreciate careful service in their interests ; also of earnest, 
ambitious teachers whose work is worthy of investigation. 








—Search Light 





(Continued on Page 349) 
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‘In Honor Preferring One 


Another 


N ELLIE R. CAMERON 


HEY were to have a “ lovely play” on the last day of 
school, Miss Morris read it to them one afternoon 
and she had promised to assign their parts on the 
following day. The children were to répresent 

flowers. One girl would be chosen for Summer. She was 
to wear a loose robe of shimmering green which Miss Morris 
kept for such occasions. 

The play began with alittle speech from Summer in which 
she welcomed all of the flowers to her bower. She then 
asked them what they had been doing to make the world 
happier. 

The Pansy told how she had been scattering sweet per- 
fume upon the air. The Lily had given honey to the velvet 
bee, and he in turn had kindly carried her golden pollen 

* powder where it might reach the little seeds and mak¢ them 
grow. 

The Morning Glory had fed the gay little humming-bird 
and the Rose had given nectar to the butterfly. 

Then many different flowers told of the bright, satin 
dresses, so dainty in texture and color, that they had put on 
to charm the eye of the insect travelers, and to delight the 
hearts of people too. 

At the close of their recital, they formed a circle about 
Summer and sang the following song to the tune of “ Auld 
Lang Syne.” 


Oh, lovely Summer, fair and sweet, 
In robes of shining green; 

We come with light and joyous hearts, 
To crown to-day, our queen. 


For all thy gentle loving care 
Throughout these golden hours, 
Because we love thee best of all, 
We crown thee, Queen of Flowers, 


One of the singers then placed a wreath of roses on 
Summer’s head and she made a farewell speech, thanking 
them for the honor, and praising their good deeds of kind- 
ness. 

After school, most of the children were busy discussing 
which flowers they would like to represent. But Gladys was 
silent. She was thinking all of the time, “I wonder who 
will be chosen for Summer.” 

‘I s'pose it will be the prettiest girl in school,” she said 
to herself as she lingered before the big hall mirror at home, 
to give one long admiring glance at the pink cheeks and 
golden curls reflected there. 

“ Oh, I do hope it will be me/” she whispered. 

I am afraid you will think that Gladys was a vain and sel- 
fish little girl. Do not be too hard upon her. She is not 
the only little girl who has had such feelings. Somewhere, 
dimly in my memory I hear a chorus of eager little voices, 
“Me first! Me first!’? Did you ever hear such a chorus? 

Gladys had her heart set on having the place of ‘honor in 
this recitation. So she was deeply disappointed the next 
day when plain, freckled-face Lizzie Lane was chosen in- 
stead. She sat in sullen, scowling silence, only answering 
coldly that she didn’t care, when Miss Morris asked her 
kindly which flower she would prefer to represent. 

But at recess, she confided to a group of her mates, “I 
think it’s just as mean as it can be for Miss Morris to give 

. the nicest part in the piece to that homely, freckled, little 
upstart of a Lane girl! J don’t want to speak at all if she’s 
going to be it!” 

“© phsaw! you don’t mean it!’’.said Cora Lenox teas- 
ingly. ‘“ You’re just as crazy to be in it as any of us and you 
know you wouldn’t /ru/y back out of it for anything!” 

“Yes, I would too!” cried Gladys. “I’m going right 


’ straight in, to tell teacher so, now!” and she marched into 
the school-room. 
But her courage all forsook her when she found herself 
alone with Miss Morris. 
silent with blazing cheeks. 


She hung her head and stood 
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‘¢ What is it, dear?” asked Miss Morris kindly, putting an 
arm about her. 

“You can give someone else my part, Miss Morris,” 
faltered Gladys in a low, injured tone ; “ I don’t want to speak 
at all.” 

“ Why not, Gladys?” asked her teacher, sorrowfully. 

««She’s mad, ’cause you chose Lizzie for ‘ Summer,’”’ said 
Kitty Snow, who had tiptoed into the room, making an ex- 
cuse to the other girls that she wished to get her apple from 
her des«. 

“ Run along, Kitty, and do not meddle,” said Miss Morris. 
“ Gladys and I will settle this without help.” 

When they were alone, she said, “I am so sorry! | 
thought you and Lizzie were such good friends! Has she 
not always been kind to you?” 

“Yes’m,” said Gladys faintly, thinking of the long stick of 
gum Lizzie had given her just yesterday. But a sudden 
vision of the lovely green robe and crown hardened her 
heart again. 

‘‘T don’t think she’s ’propriate,”’ she stammered at last, 


_ “ she’s so homely!” 


“Now, dear, / think her very appropriate,’ said Miss 
Morris, too sorry for the disappointed little girl to reproye 
her impertinence. ‘‘ Lizzie looks very pretty to me; she is 
so sweet and good. Besides she always speaks so clearly 
and distinctly and just like talking too, you know. You see, 
dear, I could give only ome little girl that part. Another 
time, it will be your turn. Don’t you think Lizzie will enjoy 
this pretty part as well as you would? And you know she has 
not such a happy home as you have, for she has no mother 
and dear little brother like yours.” 

“Oh, I don’t want the part myse/f,” said Gladys, ashamed 
at seeing her motives presented in such plain colors. ‘ But 
I don’t want to speak anyhow. I don’t like to speak 
pieces.” r 

“Very well; do as you like,” said Miss Morris. 

That evening, as Gladys marched out with the rest, Miss 
Morris slipped into her hand a bit of paper upon which she 
had written, ‘“‘ Romans XII, ro.”” * Have your mamma read 
and explain the verse to you,”’ was all she said. 

“What does ‘in honor preferring one another’ mean, — 
mamma?” asked puzzled Gladys. 

“ I think it means, my dear, that in the games, a little girl 
should not always wish to be ‘ mother’ if they are playing 
house, or ‘ teacher’ if playing school ; and when a recitation 
is spoken in school, she should not always wish the best part 
for herself but should be glad to see some little friend 
honored and made happy part of the time.” 

“T guess I’ll take brother out for a ride,” said Gladys, 
quickly changing the subject. 

Lizzie stood at her own gate, as Gladys wheeled her 
beautiful baby brother down the street. Poor Lizzie! when 
she had stolen up to Gladys’ side that afternoon on the 
school playground and tried to slip a couple of peanuts into 
her hand, Gladys had rudely pushed away from her, without 
a glance. 

“What can she be mad at?” Lizzie asked herself, chok- 
ing backa sob. ‘If it’s ’cause I’m going to be Summer, 
I’ll ask Miss Morris to-morrow, to give the part to her.” 

Usually, Gladys had trundled baby Robert down past 
Lizzie’s gate and had always stopped for a little chat. 
Lizzie was very fond of Robert and the two girls often 
laughed together over his cunning little patacake and his 
pretty baby way of saying, “ Dadiss” and “ Izzie.” 

But to-day Gladys walked coldly on the other side of the 
street. Oh, now she was coming right over the crossing 
toward Lizzie’s house! Lizzie’s heart gave a bound, then 
sank. For Gladys only gave her one scornful’stare and 
coldly turned her head the other way. 

“ O Gladys, Gladys!” called Mary Smith from the other 
side of the street, “ didn’t you hear me hollering to you 
when you went past? Come here, quick; I want to show 
you something !’’ and thoughtless Gladys left little Robert's 
baby wagon standing on the crossing and ran back to see a 
very small kitten with very blue eyes and “such cunning 
little paws !”’ 

“ Oh, dear!” said Lizzie, uneasily taking a step out of her 
gate toward baby; “it isn’t safe to leave him there. I| 
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NOTES 


—The Chicago Institute of Education 
has changed its name. Hereafter the 
society will be known as the Philosophi- 
cal Round Table. The work done will be 
along the line of philosophy. 


—A new law regarding the use of bird 
plumage on hats has gone into effect in 
Missouri. Feathers of a few domestic 
birds, such as ostriches, chickens, and 
ducks, may be used; of the wild birds the 
list is confined to English sparrows, hawks, 
owls, and crows. A fine of $25 is imposed 
for every offence against this law. 


—* Black Beauty,” by Anna J. Sewell, is 
the latest edition to the Canterbury Classics, 
a series of supplementary reading books 
for all grades. The unobtrusive ethical 
teaching and the interesting style in which 
the book is written make it particularly 
appropriate for use in the schools. It is 
edited by Charles W. French, Principal of 
the Hyde Park High School, Chicago, and 
like all the Canterbury Classics is artisti- 
cally illustrated, printed in large type on 
good paper, and well bound. 





FEDERAL OOURT FOR OHILDREN 

Mrs. C. S. Brown, speaking before the 
Chicago Council of Jewish Women, advo- 
cated the establishment of a Federal Court 
for children, the members of which should 
be mostly women. She argued that as 
there are twice as many children in this 
country as grown people, and as factory 
owners are constantly appealing to a higher 
court to escape penalty of employing child 
labor, it would be only just to have a 
Federal supervision of all questions affect- 
ing the health, education, training, and 
delinquency of children. 





TWICE A PIONEER 


A Michigan Settler 87 Years of Age Goes 
to Texas to Take up a New 
Homestead 

On a recent homeseeker’s excursion over 
the Rock Island leaving Chicago for the 
great Southwest, was one of the most re- 
markable immigration parties chronicled 
for many a day. It included Mr. George 
Battley and son Frank, from Eaton Rapids, 
Mich. The senior Mr. Battley was prob- 
ably the oldest immigrant that has gone 
into the new section to settle for years. 
He is 87 years of age, and was one of the 
pioneers of Michigan. 

Mr. Battley, in spite of his advanced 
years, is hale and hearty, and as straight 
as an arrow. He passed 52 years in Mich- 
igan and it is very interesting to hear him 
talk of those stirring early’ times in the 
Badger State. He took up a government 
claim at $1.25 an acre, cut dff enough tim- 
ber to pay for the farm, and saw the land 
grow to a value of $90 per acre. He now 
goes to the new west to repeat the experi- 
ence—at the age of 87 years. His objective 
point was Stratford, Tex., on the Rock 
Island System, and he was fully enjoying 
every mile of the journey. 
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Don't let an “if” stand between you and advancement. Register in season. 








TEACHERS’ 

ya Cm Dy i Om ¢ 
AUDITORIUM BLDG 
CHICAGO 


BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 302 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 











Agencies are a recognized factor in the educational world of to-day. 
RAILWAY EXCHANGE 


JAMES F, McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENC BLDG. CHICAGO 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
NOW 


is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along thru the year. 


et teenies 
good until close of season of 1905-6. Write for circulars and blank to-day 





This is an age of specialists — it's an agency’ 8 business to place teachers. 
SCHERMERHORN Fences oe 


3 East 14th St., New York 
The right oe in the right position brings the highest success for both teacher and school ; the services of an 
agen.y prove mutually beneficial. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. C. J. Albert, Manager 
TWENTIETH YEAR The largest Western Agency. Colleges, State Normal Schools, Secondary em and 


Public Schools in all parts of the country supplied with teachers. Year Book free. 
Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 


" Pratt Teachers’ Agency 





Oldest and Best known in U.S. Est. 1855 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 














Recommends college and normal 

graduates, specialists, and other 

teachers to colleges, ublic and 
i schools, and families. 
Kéviens parents about schools. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY *°aiparts or tue United states. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 
Registration fee holds good until we secure a position for you. 


ROM W. X. CRIDER ROME, NEW YORK 


An agency vageeration increases your chances for securing work any congenial. 


PAG | FS TEACH Ee sa s’ does the business in the Pacific Northwest. Seventh year. All classes 
7 


of position. Competent teachers wanted. Write for 1905 Y ear Book and 
ACENCY registration blank. B.W. Brintnall, Mgr., 623 N.Y. Blk., Seattle, Wash. 


Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 

















Southern Educational Review Teachers’ Agency 


HIS is the only general teachers’ agency in the South that has fifteen states for its territory. 

Last year it had many more Calls for teachers from each state than it had teachers regis- 

tered. It thus has the advantages of state and general agencies. It recommends teachers 
and graduates for every line of instruction in the public school system and the higher institu. 
tions. Its orders come directly from superinténdents, principals, presidents, and boards. Reg- 
ister at once if you desire the best positions. Circulars ‘and blanks sent on request. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL REVIEW TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





Do tt Now! Do it Now! 





SHERIDAN’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Atiamta, Ga., and 
Greenwood, &.C-. 


vOUnTE=s4 Teas. ESTABLISHED peer arION. 
NEST METHODS. REASONABLE TERM 
PERSONAL RECOMMENDATIONS. 
Endorsed and patronized by leading Southern institutions. 
enrollment of competent teachers wishing promotion. 
Address either office. F. M. SHERIDAN, Gen, Mgr. 


Solicits 





Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 





1, Admits to membership — the better clase of teachers — registra- 
= fee returned to others at once 


2. Returns fee if its services are not satisfacto 


Makes specialty of Paces teachers in Middle States, and in the 
Largest salaries pal 


Minneapoli 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


3. 
West. 





+ 4. Is conducted by experienced educators and business men. 
5. Has had p in placing its members during the 
past year. 


« Address 327-31 14th Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Mion. 





It pays — to pay — to get— more pay. Register Now! 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 
Si CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N.Y. 





HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 





“pas: 
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wonder if Gladys would care if I trundled him over to the 
sidewalk.” 

Baby held out. his dimpled hands and créwed. She took 
two steps toward him. Just then, she saw something which 
made her’ heart stand still with horror. A runaway horse, 
dragging an empty express wagon, came dashing around the 
corner. The horse was wild with fright. . In another 
moment, he would reach the crossing where baby Was sitting. 

Without one thought of the danger to herself, Lizzie 
rushed swiftly to baby’s side and dragged his wagon to the 
walk, just in time to save him.! Then while baby shouted 
gaily at his sudden, swift ride, Lizzie stood pale and 
‘trembling, too frightened to hear Gladys’ scream as she 

rushed too-late to baby’s rescue. : 

In a moment more, her arms were about Lizzie’s neck and 
she was sobbing on her shoulder, “ Oh, you dear, blessed, 
blessed girl! You've saved my little brother’s life! I'd 
never have been happy again— never! never! if anything 
had happened to him for it was all my fault. And I was so 
mean to you and you are so good/ I'll love you as long as 
I live! I never can pay you back, never in all my life. I'll 
give you my best doll and my pink china dishes and my 
new, blue silk parasol, but that won’t pay, I know — and to 
think I was so bad to you!” 

The next morning, Gladys was the first girl to arrive at 
school. She found Miss Morris there, however, as she had 
hoped. 

“Oh, Miss Morris,” she cried, “ p/ease let me be in the 
piece on the last day. I'll just take any little old part and 
I’m‘glad as I can be that Jizzie is going to be Summer 
‘cause she’s the very dearest and best and sweetest girl in all 
the world !"” 





No saint ever saw his own halo. 





Heads Up 


“Lift up your head, 
Don’t seem half-dead, 
Stop wearing a wrinkled face ; 
Give smiling hope 
- Sufficient scope, 
And joys will come apace.” 
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Grist Song 
(All rights reserved) 


_ Merry, merry wheel, 
Turn and grind the meal, 
1 Here’s my sack of yellow corn, 





= 
Sesser erie 
ros Sa 


Adapted from a German Folk Song 
A. B. B. 























Which on bended back I’ve borne ; 
Turn, then, busy wheel, 
Grind me golden meal. 


Merry, merry wheel, 
* Thank you for the meal. 
3 Mother now a cake will make, 
4 Which she’ll in the oven bake ; 
5 Thank you, busy wheel, 

For the golden meal. 


Note The children in the alternate rows represent respectively the 
mill wheel turning —the farmer, bending — with the sack of corn over 
his shoulder — before the door of the mill. 

1 Lifts the bag from his shoulder and places it on the ground. 

2 Turns his hands, palms upward, with a motion as if thanking the 
mill wheel for the labor performed. 

3 Makes the motion as if mixing cake. 

4 Makes the motion as if slipping pan into the oven. 

5 Like 2. 





“Come now, scholars,” said the teacher, after an exhaustive 
lecture on mineralogy, ‘‘who can tell me the names of three min- 
erals?” One little girl raised her hand. ‘‘I thought so,” said 
the teacher with satisfaction. ‘‘ Mary will tell us the names of 
three minerals.” Mary put her hands behind her and gently 
murmured, ‘‘ Vichy and seltzer and ’pollinaris” 
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' NOTES 


—Vermont is to have a $50,000 home for 
retired teachers. 


—Colorado and Illinois pay the highest 
salaries to state normal school principals, 
though only one in Illinois has $5,000. 


—A writer in the New York Sun submits 
the following as a group of ten common 
words which are puzzling to an ordinary 
speller: separate, corroborate, believe, 
piece, emanate, guard, gauge, commodities, 
genealogical, and harass. 


—The Principals’ Club of New York City, 
through a committee, recently gave to the 
press its answer to the attack of certain 
practical legislators on the so-called ‘+ fads 
and frills” in the puplic schools of the city. 
The principals admit that education must 
be practical and must prepare the child for 
life, but deny absolutely that exclusive de- 
votion to the three Rs will give the child 
that equipment. They do not admit that 
the pupils of to-day spell, cipher, read, and 
write any less efficiently than those of 
twenty years ago. Compositions now are 
written by the whole class based on the 
pupils’ own thoughts, enriched by new 
associations, and inspired by new interests. 
Manual training is not regarded as an added 
subject, but a supplement to the old formal 
teaching, and as the most real kind of in- 
struction. It is pointed out that all the 
great educators agree that that system is 
evil which concerns itself with words 
rather than things; with form, rather than 
content. The real waste of time is thus 
shown to be in those schools which devote 
all the time to the three Rs. 





. 
PERSONALS 
—Mr. Allison, who is seventy years old, 
and who graduated at Missouri University 
in 1852, has re-entered the University in 
order to take a special course in surveying. 


—William Watt, who has been appointed 
director of the Dusseldorf Science and Art 
Institute, is the second son of a blacksmith 
of Port Glasgow, Scotland. Starting with 
no advantage of birth or money or: influ- 
ence, he has largely educated himself. 


—W. E. Corey, President of the United 
States Steel Corporation, is at the head of 
aconcern that employs 165,000 men. He 
is in his office every morning at 9.30 and 
there he remains while there is work to do 
—sometimes until seven or eight o’clock in 
the evening. Twenty-three years ago he 
was engaged in earning fifteen dollars a 
month. 


—QOne of the least self-advertised of 
scientific authorities is Professor Réntgen. 
He has never been interviewed, has never 
been banqueted, and is even said to have 
refused immense sums of money offered 
him by American publishers for a book on 
what he himself modestly styled ‘a new 
kind of ray.” Like many other investi- 
gators of his race, he carries his years gal- 
lantly, and, though sixty, looks more like a 
man who had led a healthy outdoor life 
than one who has spent the whole of his 
manhood in investigating strange physical 


Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. 


Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 





THe Estersrook STEEL Pen Mea. Co. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


NOW READY 


THE TEACHER’S HELPER 


To Accompany Book One of 


RANKIN’S EVERYDAY ENGLISH 











Because the schools have heretofore emphasized the science of grammar 
rather than the art of speech, it results that very many teachers are at a loss to 
know just how to present language study in a practical way. In order to assist 
such teachers, the author of ‘* Everyday English” has prepared a little manual 
which furnishes all specific suggestions and supplementary material needed in 
the teaching of ‘‘ Everyday English,” Book One. This manual also contains 
various illustrative recitations. 


The School Journgl of April 22d says of ‘* Everyday English” : ; 

The author has made a book as different from the old-time grammars as can well be 
imagined. How practical the book is can be readily seen by a brief examination, and its 
use in the study of language should lead to enthusiasm on the part of both teacher and 
pupil. 


A contributor to the Popular Educator, April, 1905, says: 
Here is a book full of intensely practical work along common sense lines. 


Mr. W. J. ALEXANDER, of the department of English in the State Normal School, Valley 
City, N. D., says: 
I am delighted with ‘‘ Everyday English.” My class last term did wonderfully good 
work with the book —-- made substantial progress. It is the best and most workable text- 
book that I am acquainted with. 





Book One, for Intermediate Grades ° Book Two, for Grammar Grades 
240 pages, 50 cents 340 pages, 60 cents 
Wordbook, Pupil’s Helper No. 1, 15 cents 

Teacher’s Helper, 106 pages, 25 cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 18£8.17th Street 50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street Austell Building 
Chicago New York Boston San Francisco Atlanta 


HAND SEWING LESSONS 


A Graded Course for Schools. By Sarah Ewell Krolik 
Over 100 [llustrative Cuts. Cloth, 50 Cents 


“Tits is a book for the school and the home. It gives the trained teacher printed 
instructions for pupils and gives a practical course for normal classes, high school 
work, and for the higher grades of the common school. The models are of a con- 
venient size to place in a book, yet large enough to illustrate the lessons. Manila leaves 
at the back of the book afford a display of such models, and form the best recommendation 
of proficiency. Girls of twelve, under direction of a teacher or a mother, can make the 
models readily and develop skill, patience and a love for needlework. 
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Twinkle, twinkle, little star 
How I wonder what you are, 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky. 





Anetta ; 


ELEANOR M. JOLLIE 


E had been to the fruit market, Pietro and I, and 
W the gondola had been made beautiful with great 
branches of golden lemons and their dark, glossy , 
leaves. 

Half asleep, I was listening to the sound of the oar as it 
struck the water, when I was suddenly called back to earth 
by the sound of Pietro’s voice. 

“Ah! but look, Signora, there she is now.’’ There was 
no need of asking who she was. ‘The tender tone of the 
voice would have told me, even if I had failed to catch the 
soft love light that had crept into the old gondolier’s eyes. 

I turned, as he spoke, and caught my first glimpse of 
Anetta, the little Venetian maiden, who had made my room 
sweet each morning by sprays of the exquisite pink and 
white oleander blossoms. Pietro had given them to me each 
morning saying, ‘‘ From Anetta to you, Signora.” 

There she stood, this little dreamy-eyed, olive-skinned 
daughter of Pietro, a bit of color in .her faded blue dress 
against the dull marble of the worn steps. Her arms were 
folded, one foot extended, and her eyes were full of scorn. 
Around her three little friends danced, and laughed, and | 
chatted, but she answered never a word. 

Then, all at once, the arms were extended, the glorious 
eyes glowed, and the red lips parted in the merriest laugh I 
ever heard, while she, taking hold of the sides of her skirt, 
made a low courtesy to one of those who had spoken to her. 

Pietro had brought the gondola to a standstill, at the foot 
of the steps. ‘“ Anetta,” he called. ‘‘See, the Signora, 
she is here,”’ and Anetta came slowly, but with infinite grace, 
down the steps, glancing shyly at me from under her long 
lashes. 

“Won't you come with me Anetta? I want to talk to 
you.” ‘I would come, Signora,” she answered and stepped 


into the gondola, where she set her little bare toes working 


nervously in the bottom of the boat. 

“So you are the little girl who sends me the flowers each 
morning,” I said, and she smiled, “ Si, Signora.”’ 

“ Who taught you how to arrange them so beautifully?” 

“No one, Signora. I—I love them so and you see — 
How you say it? they themselves arrange.” 

Ah! Anetta, you little dreamed how much of a sermon 
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those words held for me, for my thoughts flew over the great 
ocean to a little school-house, nestled among the hills of old 
New England, and there came before me some wee lads and 
lassies who find their tasks too hard sometimes. And I 
wondered if it was because love for thé tasks was. lacking 
that these tasks failed to “they themselves arrange.’ Per- 
haps, thought I, it would be worth while to study how to 
make the hard things such a pleasure, that they should be 
like Anetta’s flowers. 

“What were you doing as I came along, little one?” I 
asked. 

“It was a play. It has no name. We had but come 
from the art gallery and we were statues. Then the 
others. would guess. I puzzled them much with my statue. 
Oh, Signora, I had such pleasure !” and the little face glowed. 

‘The little children of America, do they too not play at 
things?” she asked. 

For the second time that day my thoughts were turned to 
my own little school-house, and the determination grew 
strong within me that some little people whom I knew were 
going to gain more knowledge through play. 

It was morning and I was sitting at my window when I 
heard the patter of little bare feet on the narrow pavement, 
and had only just time to dodge back, when a great bunch 
of passion flowers was thrown into my lap. 

‘“‘ For you, Signora, for you,” called Anetta’s voice. ‘Oh, 
no, no!” she said, drawing back as I asked her to hold up 
her harids for some money. Oh, no, no! It is for love of 
you that I bring them. Do you not know that it is with 
kindness that we should each day begin?” And I softly 
whispered “ Amen,” to the little sermon. 

“Would you see something —funny?” she asked, peep- 
ing up at me archly for “ funny ”’ was one of her new words. 

As I came out she slipped her tiny brown hand into mine, 
for in three weeks we had become great friends, this slip of 
a girland I. She chatted like the little magpie that she was, 
as she led me by canals and over bridges, her quaint remarks 
a source of never-failing delight to me. 

“Now,” she said, “ you your eyes will close and never 
open them again until I say open. Shall it beso?” And 
so it was. In a few minutes I heard, “Signora, you may now 
look.” 

There before me was the drollest sight! In a sunny spot 
of a canal some half dozen babies were struggling hard to 
reach and keep on boards which were being pulled by ropes 
in the hands of the babies’ mothers. The perfectly formed 
little fellows, perhaps they were four years old, were choking, 
coughing, sputtering, falling off the board, and then grabbing 
it again, while their mothers were laughing at the struggle. 


- To the babies like it, Anetta?”’ Iasked, to see what she 


would say. 

“The bambini,” she shrugged her shoulders. “They 
cannot themselves help, Signora. They are put into the 
water and they cannot do else but swim. If they would 
reach land they swim. They don’t work, they stay there.” 

“ Surely,” thought I, ‘I have fixed atruth again by watch- 
ing Venetian babies learning to swim.” 


On the walls of my memory hang many pictures which I 
take down one by one, but none is more dear to me than the 
picture of Anetta, the little Venetian maiden, who comes to 
me always in the little blue cotton dress. Her handsare full 
of passion flowers, and her eyes are full of love. 

As she stands there she says to me, “ Ah! no, no, Signora. 
It is for love of you that I bring them. Do you not know 
that it is with kindness that we should each day begin?” 

And as in that day long past I whisper softly, “ Amen.” 





Polish up the Dark Side 


‘¢ Is life a fret and a tangle 

And everything gone wrong? 

Are friends a bit disloyal 
And enemies too strong? 

Is there no bright side showing? 
Then, as a sage has said, 

Just ‘ Polish up the dark side 
And look at that instead!’” 
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destroys germs. Tooth decay 
is caused by a minute particle 
of food and bacteria lodged on 
tooth suriace. The result is 
lactic acid. This acid attacks 
the lime salts of which the 
tooth is composed. Dentacura 
is cleansing and prophylactic. 
Let us send you our free book- 
let on Taking Care of the Teeth 
which contains much valuable 
information, concisely written. Address 
DENTACURA COMPANY : 

122 Alling Street, Newark, N. J., U.S. A. 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made ona Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and sam7!cs 
of work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 2° Vesey St,, Now York. 


*? 69 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


re . > 
Kindergarten Training 
BY CORRESPONDENCE 
Thorough instruction for conducting a kin- 
dergarten, assisting the primary teacher or 
training children in the home. For particu- 
lars, address 


ANN ARBOR TRAINING SCHOOL 
Established 1892 
Michigan Avenue, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ALL THE WAY BY WATER 


| VIA 


JOY 
LINE 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 

BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on Request. 
B. D. PITTS, Agt..308 Congress St., Boston 
Phone Main 6460. 
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Used in a Thousand Schools 
Are YOU Using It? 


The Western Journal of Education says edi- 
torially :— 





“ Home Geography for Primary Grades” by 
Harold W. Fairbanks, published by the Edu- 
cational Publishing Company, should take the 
place of the majority of primary geographies 
now issued. Why school boards will persist 
in having a child study a primary geography 
for two years, then take up an advanced geog- 
raphy that covers the same subjects exactly in 
the same way, only a little more so, is hard to 
understand. The introduction of such books 
as Fairbanks’ in primary grades and of science 
works in upper grades will knock most of the 
text-books on geography to pulp. 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 60 cents 





Educational Publishing Co. 
New York 
San Francisco 


Boston 
Atlanta 


Chicago 





NOTES 


—Lehigh University has called Henry 
Sandwith Drinker to the presidency to 
succeed the late Dr. Thomas M. Drown. 
Mr. Drinker is a graduate of Lehigh, and a 
lawyer of great ability. 


—Superintendent Miller, Keokuk County, 
Ia., is doing good work for the advance- 
ment of agricultural education in his dis- 
trict. One of his methods is organizing 
excursions of pupils for visits to model 
farms. Another is the annual exhibits of 
the work of the schools at the various 
township fairs. 


—It is said that stammerers, rarely, if 
ever, show any impediment of speech when 
speaking in whispers. On this fact a new 
method of treatment has been advocated, 
which is as follows: For the first ten days 
speaking is prohibited. This will allow 
rest to the voice and constitutes the pre- 
liminary stage of treatment. During the 
next ten days speaking is permissible in the 
whispering voice, and, in the course of the 
next fifteen days, the ordinary conversa- 
tional tone may be gradually employed. 


—Prof. Jean Jacques Elisée Reclus, the 
celebrated geographer, died at Brussels, 
July 4. Professor Reclus was born Marchi 
13,, 1830, at Sainte-Foy-la-Grande (Gi- 
ronde), and after studying at various uni- 
versities was for some years under K. 
Ritter, of the University of Berlin. He 
fought against the Napoleonic coup d@etat 
in 1851, and, as a refugee, lived in Eng- 
land, Ireland, the United States, and South 
American countries for some years. He 
fought with the Commune in 1871, and was 
sentenced to transportation for life, but 
the sentence, on the petition of scholars 
throughout the world, was commuted in 
1872. Among his works were: ‘‘ Voyage 
& la Sierra-Nevada de Sainte-Marthe,” ‘Les 
Villes d@hiver dela Méditerrané et les Alpes 
Maritimes,” ‘‘ La Terre Geographie Uni- 
versalle,” ‘‘ Histoire d’un Ruisseau,” ‘‘ His- 
toire d’une Montagne,” ‘* Evolution, Revo- 
lution, l’Ideal Anarchique,” and a ** Diction- 
naire des Communes de la France.” Since 
1894 he had been professor of comparative 
geography at the new University of 
Brussels. 





OHIOAGO & ALTON INTRODUCES 
ELEOTRIO TRAIN BULLETINS 


For the greater convenience of its pat- 
rons the Chicago & Alton Railway has in- 
stalled at a number of its stations (with 
the intention of extending the service as 
rapidly as possible to other points) an 
automatic electric device known as the 
train bulletin. The electric bulletin is, in 
appearance, like a large clock. A hand or 
pointer is moved upon the dial, indicating 
whether the train is on time, or, if not, the 
number of hours or minutes late. These 
electric bulletins are placed in station wait- 
ing-rooms and in the principal hotels in 
cities and towns through which the Alton 
trains arerun. They are all controlled by 
the operator at the depot. All bulletins, in 
the waiting-rooms and in the hotels, regis- 
ter precisely similar at one and the same 
instant. The operator indicates on the 
bulletin the number of the train next due 
to arrive and the time of its arrival. The 
machinery is similar to a telegraph instru- 
ment controlled by a telegraph key, and 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS. 


Te STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 
Have been subjected to the test 


+ . 
of years and are recognized for 
all purposes Zhe Best. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York. 
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LONG LIVE THE LEAD PENCIL 


A‘ a recent educational gathering tle- 





man took a lead pencil from hi ket 
and showing it to the Dixon representa- 
tive said, “ Here is a pencil that I have had 
for 25 years.” Just think of it, that man had 
carried a lead pencil in his pocket for 25 years. 
But when it was explained that it was a Dixon 
Pencil, the reason was apparent. He said 
he was afraid that he might not get another 
that was quite as good. Our representative 
assured him that the Dixon Company were 
making them even better than they did 25 
years ago. 
We will be glad to show to any teachers 
that will send us 16c. in stamps that the 
DIXON AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


now lead the world. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


PRIMAR School 


Leaflets 


32 P ages and cover,54x7 inches. Illustrated. 
Spec otal price to readers of PRIMARY EDUCA- 
TION. By mail, the 5 volumes, only 20 cents. 





Volumel. The Sun, Phaeton, The Snow.—Our Flag, 
The Boy Washington, The Man Washin ton, Joan of 
Arc.—Winds.—Spring.—Pussy Willow, in, Dande- 
lion, Little Brown Seed.—Little Dandelion, What the 
Flowers Wished, The Violet, Anemone.—The Frog, 
Snail, Crayfish.—September Aste r, Goldenrod.—Milk- 
weed, Thistle, Ants, Uctober.—The Mayflower, New 
Land, Fruit, Thankegivin Squirrel,— ~The Madonna, 
The Stars and the Child, The Christmas Story. 

Volume 2. The Snowflake Fairies, The ‘teow, A 
Trip to Cloudland, The Star.—Abraham Lincoln.— 
The Little Hiawatha.—Hiawatha’s Canoe, The Cary 
Tree.—More About the wi 5 The Young Soldier 
Take Care, The Drummer- *s Burial, The Red and 
White Roses. —Story of Little Cater villar, Caterpillar 
and Robin Redbreast, pow i Little ‘aterpillar, aittle 
Butterfly.—The Ants and the Grasshopper, The Pea 
Blossom.—The Three Bears. The Pea Blossom con- 
cluded.—The Lion and the Mouse, Why Chipmunks 
Have Stripes.—The Christmas Bells. 

Volume 21-2. Little Red Riding-Hood and picture. 
—Bittle Cedric, adapted from In Storyland (illus- 
trated).—King A€olus and the Bag of Winds.—The 
Easter Hare.—A Little Murning-Giory Seed.—Clytie 
(illustrated): The First Dandelion. 

Volume3. The Seedlings, Thistle So~g, Goldenrod, 
The —_ Tree, The Milkweed.—Goiny Away, Little 
Jack Frost, The Grapes, The Anxious Leaf.—What 
the Squirrel Said, The Flowers’ Sleep, The Pumpkin, 
=f 'atty Gave "Thanks.— What the Uhristmas Tree 

id, The Stars, The Birds’ Christmas.—The New 
Year, The Snowflakes, In Eskimo-Land.—Old Abe, 
The aod Man.— March, Spring and Her Helpers, A 
Wind Seer .—The Easter Lily. Tree Talk.—Th e Vio- 
let, rtieth of May.—The Bees, The Dande - 
lion’s Birthday. 

Volume 4. Juadrupeds, Called Fourpaws. 
gem. It was edited by 


It isa 
Nellie Walton Ford, author 
of “ Nature’s Byways.” It treats, the Cat, Squirrel, 
the Fox, Lamb, r, Deer, Rabbit, Cow, Horse, Dog. 


WILLIAM G. SMITH & COPIPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


THE SWEDISH SYSTEfF\ 
OF GYMNASTICS 


By HARTVIG NISSEN, Instructor of Physical 
Training in the Public Schools of Boston. 





Bound in Extra Flexible Cloth, 75 Cents 





simple enough to be worked by a child. 








Educational Publishing Company 
New York Chicago 
Boston Atlanta San Francisco 
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TALKING TOGETHER 


' Editor’s Address 
Eva D. KELLOGG 
Sharon, Mass. 


Vacation’s Gone 
AnnNig L. LANEY 


Vacation’s gone! a dark and tragic smile 
Pervades my sunburned countenance the while 

I greet proud parents and their offspring praise; 
But, oh, my thoughts are still with other days. 


% 
And, as I answer questions by the score, 
My heart is at the mountains or the shore; 
I’m treading in and out the woodland places 
And gazing into laughter-loving faces, 
Till with a crash my airy castles fall— 
I have to quell disturbance in the hall. 


And is it true that I must tamely bide 

Behind a desk, the ‘“‘I” of me outside, 

Out in the blue where I have left my heart? 

There is the sting of it and there the dart. 

Between my thoughts and ‘‘ me” a gulf has risen, 
rt For they at least are free—am I in prison? 


Dear heart, quit fretting now and just suppose 
That Life were one long holiday of rose— 
Vacation always? Perish swift the thought! 
How that would pall which had not to be sought! 
Confess it now, when work is just begun, 
Anticipation’s more than half the fun. 





An Atmosphere of Duty 


‘“‘ There is nothing so delightful as to be able to do as you 
please, without fear of interruption.” . 

“ Very fine for a change, but make no mistake, it will not 
do for a steady thing. 

“ I cannot imagine any condition of existence so horribly 
full of ennui as absolute freedom would be. Fancy all obliga- 
tions, all the dear old fetters, the very preservative weight of 
an atmosphere of duty, removed and the monition of ‘ Thou 
shalt not,’ abrogated, and man, like a fatherless Ishmaelite, 
wandering about in the desert of his own desires. We must 
have orbits, and gravitation to keep us in them, or there 


would be universal high jinks.”"—A Journey to Nature 





The Beautiful Supplements 


. sent out by this paper this year will be appreciated by you 


all. It seemed too bad to have their beauty: dimmed by 
printing them in the body of the paper, and so it has been 
planned to give them to you in supplement form, full size. 
It is an expensive venture, but if teachers learn to do this 
work and appreciate the effort made to give them the best, 
in the very best form, the added expense will not be 
regretted. Mr. Whitney, in an article on another page, has 
made the directions plain, yet if they do not seem to be 
quite plain enough, do go to him with your questions, and 
confess. what it is you cannot understand. I don’t 
believe he will turn you away unhelped. Do not be 
satisfied with the fiftieth trial you make with that magic 
crayon that has such possibilities in it, but make fifty 
efforts more till you get the “kndck.” Do not stand 
leisurely beside a blackboard this year without trying that 
“twist” with the crayon. It will repay you a hundred fold. 
Now I wish you would write of your trials and experi- 
ences in this workin the 7eachers’ Exchange page. Initials 
tell no tales, and just think how every word you say on this 
subject will be enjoyed by thousands of others who are 
struggling with the elusive crayon just the same as you are. 





Respect Copyright 


Contributions are received containing quotations of poems 
and music for which no permission has been obtained from 
authors or publishers. Such articles are returned. Will 


‘ teachers remember, also, that copyright laws must be 


respected when they ask me to print certain music in 
Primary Epucation that belongs only to the publishers that 
issue it? 





Teachers’ Exchange 


Here is your opportunity to revel in your pet methods 
and devices, and to receive a premium for every good one 
you send. Remember I say good ones. The cheaper ones 
will meet their affinities ih the waste basket. No communi- 
cations for this department will be returned. 





The Industrial Work 


this year is another opportunity to enlarge your accomplish- 
ments with hand work. Miss Soper is giving us skilful 
help, and I am sorry you cannot see the work itself, though 
I am doing my best to give you the picture of it by photo- 
graphing it directly from the object. The illustrations in 
her articles are the result of more painstaking care by author, 
engraver, and editor than any teacher could understand who 
did not see them grow step by step. 





Always Reduced 


The drawings used in this paper are always reduced — 
many times more than one half. Especially must this be 
remembered in considering the practicability of the scissors’ 
cuttings presented as suggestions to teachers. 





Nom de Plumes 


Don’t use them, If anything is worth writing use your 
own name. 





List of Premiums for Accepted Contributions for 
Teachers’ Exchange 


1 Plant Babies and Their Cradles. 
2 Out-Doors. (Animal Land Series.) 
3 Robinson Crusoe for Youngest Readers. 
4 Aisop’s Fables. 
5 Adventures of a Brownie. 
6 Friends of the Fields. 
z The Little Lame Prince. 
Stories from Birdland. 
9 Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe. 
10 Black Beauty. 
11 Hiawatha Cards. 4 
12 Bird Outlines. (Seat Work.) 
13 Portfolio Presidents United States. 
14 Portfolio The Madonna in Art. 
15 Portfolio Animal Pets of Great Artists. 
16 Pictures for Compositions. 
17 Doll Outlines for Coloring. é 
18 Augsburg’s Action Drawing Cards. (Set 1 Little Men.) 
19 Augsburg’s Drawing Cards. (Things like a ball.) 
20 Augsburg’s Drawing Cards. (Things like a box.) 





Don't send me business letters. All communications re- 
lating to subscriptions should be addressed to Educational 
Publishing Co., 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. You only put 
me to the trouble of forwarding them to the business office, 
by addressing me. This admonition is the “ over and over 
again ” that teachers need as well as children. 





Ee You are growing careless again about sending stamps 
for return postage. F 





ke Any contribution designed for any special number 
must be sent “Arce months ahead. Please look ahead. 
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FOREIGN NOTES 


—The work of educating the Irish 
Farmer is a subject on which Consul 
Knabenshue of Belfast makes a report. 
The Department of Agriculture and Tech- 
nical Instruction for Ireland, which has 
employed traveling instructors—the eqniv- 
alent of the American Farmers’ Institute— 
finding demand for a more regular and 
fixed course for the benefit of young 
farmers, has established at seven centres 
what is practically a winter school of 
agriculture. A regular course of instruc- 
tion is given in tillage, stock breeding, 
veterinary hygiene, poultry keeping, and 
elementary agricultural science. There are 
thirty poultry instructresses at work, and 
the department distributed 40,875 dozen 
eggs of pure breed fowls from 392 stations 
luring the year. Energetic work has been 
done in arousing the farmers to the com- 
mercial value of fruit growing, a branch 
much neglected within the past century. 
During the year 170,000 trees were dis- 
ributed. 








































Three of the Buildings of Northwestern Uni- 


. on the Campus versity, Evanston 


COMPETENT HELP FOR THE TEACHER 


The opportunities and responsibilities of a mew school year are just before you. Whether 
your success will measure up to present hope and ambition is for you to determine, In advanc- 
ing from present ability to higher standards you will need competent, painstaking, sympathetic 
assistance. Our school is giving such service to thousands of teachers, helping them to raise 
their grades of county certificates, prepare for state examinations, or to keep far in advance of 
their classes in subjects taught. 


WHAT SHOULD YOU STUDY? 


Almost every branch needed by the teacher is offered in our various departments, The 
course in PRIMARY METHODS covers thoroughly all work of first three grades of school; 
it offers advantages of normal school training, with your practice classes always before you. 

The NORMAL ELECTIVE Courses are very strong reviews in common school and high 
school branches. In the ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT each branch is a thorough, complete 
course in itself, carrying university entrance credits. 


2 $e eee Cee 








Business, Shorthand; Typewriting and 
Pharmacy for those preparing four commer- 
cial careers. Over twenty-seven hundred 
graduates can testify to the effectiveness of 
our instruction. . 

Four $100 annual scholarships in North- 
western University are offered by our School 
for the best work in its correspondence 
courses, 


Interstate School of . Correspondence 


Affiliated with Northwestern University 
378-384 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 









ORAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE 
YOOR NAME AND ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
Strong Reviews A Course Inciudes Any Five Subjects Each Subject is a Course 




























—The general budget of France, as given sgrep 


in the financial statement for 1904-1905, is 
$,623,653,765 francs, or considerably more 
than $722,000,000. Of this total more than 
$47,000,000 is classified under the depart- 
ment of public instruction. The most in- 
teresting items in the detailed list of the 
year’s expenditures are: Awards to scien- 
tists and literary men, $34,400; grants to 
various learned societies, $18,600; to the 
support of travels and missions, scien- 
tific and literary, $64,900; maintenance of 
the national library, $54,830; national 
schools for boys, $866,212; national 
schools for girls, $242,800 ; secondary edu- 
cation, $650,969; maintenance of elemen- 
tary school buildings, $1,700,000; mainte- 
nance of secondary school buildings, $458,- 
700. The remaining portion of the total 
expenditure is for the most part in salaries 
of the Minister of Education and his staff 
in the central office and staffs of the uni- 
versities and subordinate departments. 


Civil Government 
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Latest style Seger Canto, Folder, suitable for an 
mo 


3 Latest style, Report Cards, Folder, eultable 8 


Send a 2c stamp for samples of our Christmas Souvenir booklets made cupoctally for Sunday and 
day school teachers, and also for anyone else desiring to present their friends with an elegant 
yet inexpensive gift. 


SEIBERT PRINTING CO. Box 107, CANAL DOVER, OHIO 





Live Teachers—Start Right 


Get our new Teacher’s Catalogue, 1905 Edition. Contains 150 pages, describing Helps 
and Aids for Teachers, School Singing Books, Supplementary Reading, Pictures, Refer. 
ence Books, Plan Books, Methods in Teaching Arithmetic, Geography, History, etc., 
Drawing Books and Cards, Stencils, Alphabet Cards, etc., etc. 


—Camille Flammarion, the celebrated 
astronomer, proposes to introduce in the 
French Chamber of Deputies a bill to make 
compulsory a perpetual calendar of his 
own. According to his plan, the year 
should start at the vernal equinox (March 
21) and every quarter should contain two 
months of thirty days and one month of 
thirty-one days. This would make 364 
days, and a féte day, not to be counted in 
any month, would complete the year, 
while every leap year there would be two 
such féte days, The same dates would 
always occur on the same days and one 
calendar would last a lifetime. 


No live teacher will be without it. Free on request. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, CHICAGO 


50,000 TEACHERS 


Use the Augsburg Drawing Manuals 


THREE OF THEM cover all Grades. 
$2.25 for the Set, prepaid 





—The English language, according to a 
German statistician who has made a study 
of the comparative wealth of languages, 
heads the list with the enormous vocabu- 
lary of 260,000 words ; German comes next, 
with 80,000 words; then Italian, with 
75,000; French, 30,000; Turkish, 22,500, 
and Spanish, 20,000. ‘ 

—The Japanese divide the day into six- 
day ‘‘ hours,” of 120 minutes each, from 
the rising to the setting of the sun, and six 
night *‘ hours,” from sunset to sunrise. 
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Number Problems 


M. H. BECKWITH 


1 Nell had a dozen water lilies; she gave } of them to 
Sue, } to Maud, 1 lily to Mr. Gray; how many were left? 


2 Six black crows were out in the cornfield ; the scare- 
crow frightened away 4 of them ; how many were left? 


3 There are 8 roses on Jennie’s bush, and 4 as many 
buds ; how many buds? 


4 Three little green frogs, with white vests, sitting on a 


log in the pond ; how many feet have they? 


5 How many points have 3 stars in our flag? How 
many red stripes? How many white ones? 


6 Nell planted 2 rows of sweet peas, twice as many 
pansies, and a row of morning-glories; how many did she 
plant? 

7 How many wheels have a wheelbarrow, a bicycle, and 
an express wagon? 

8 Will bought a hat for a quarter of a dollar; how many 
pennies did that make? He paid for it with 3 oe of 
money ; what were they? 


9 Norah bought 4 pink hair ribbons at 10 cents a yard. 
One yard made two ribbons ; how much did they cost? 


10 Four oak leaves and 5 maple leaves make what part 
of a dozen? 


11 There are one dozen and a half tall white lilies in the 
garden ; how many blossoms? 

12 What is 4 of 6 ripe, red strawberries? 

13 Leon has 2 white hens; if each one lays an egg 
every day for 6 days, how many eggs will Leon have? 


14 Ned’s hen laid 6 eggs last week; he sold them to 
grandma for 20 cents a dozen; how much money did he 
get? If the money was yours, what would you buy with it? 


15 John gives papa’s horse 4 peck of oats twice a 
day ; how many quarts is that? 


16 There are 12 morning-glories on a vine, and half as 
many buds; how many buds? 


17 John sold a quart of cherries for 6 cents a pint; how 
much money did he get? 


18 Frank had a big red apple; he gave } to Lena, and 
} to mamma; how much was left? 


19 Emily had 16 violets; she gave } to Belle, and } to 


_ Paul; how many did she give away? How many were left? 


20 Carl had half a dollar, and spent 25 cents for a fish- 
pole ; how much money had he left? 


21 The Twins are having a tea-party; they bought } 
dozen cakes at 2 cents each, and an orange for 2 cents ; 
how much money did they spend? 
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22 Grandpa gives Jim a cent a day for driving the 
cows ; how much does he earn in two weeks? 


23 Clara made Uncle Tom a shaving-case for his birth- 
day ; she paid 2 cenis for cardboard, 3 cents for ribbon, 
and 5 cents for tissue paper; the postage was 2 two-cent 
stamps; what did it cost? 


24 If lemons are 18 cents a dozen, how many can you 
buy with 6 cents? 


25 Five girls and twice as many boys are playing “ drop 
the handkerchief” ; how many children? 


26 A half dozen boys are out flying kites ; each boy has 
a kite, and } are red, 4 pink, and 4 blue; how many of 
each color? 


27 Three orange pin-wheels and twice as many yellow 
ones are how many? 


28 Willie has 10 cents to spend for peanuts; at 5 cents 


a pint, how many can he buy? 


29 How many legs has 6 chairs? 


30 Laura bought 12 yards of cloth for an apron; at 8 
cents a yard, how much was it? 


31 Willie paid 10 cents for a rake and 15 cents for a 
water-pot ; he gave in payment one piece of money; what 
was it? 


32 One-fourth dozen roses, 4 dozen daisies, and } 
dozen buttercups are how many flowers? 


33 Eight swallows on a telegraph wire; } flew away ; 
how many were left? 


34 How many legs havea dog, a hones, a boy, and a 
hen? 


35 Six boys are Playing marbles ; is have 3 Peath ; 
how many in all? 


36 Minnie made 1o dolls out of hollyhocks; } of them 
have bonnets ; how many have none? 


37 Nine mud pies baking in the sun; 4 of them are 
made of white sand, the rest of black ; how many of each 
kind? 

38 Eight little folks going to school in the rain; } as 
many umbrellas as children ; how many umbrellas? 


39 Ten boys playing ball, and 4 as many girls rolling 
hoops ; how many children? 


40 John has 6 brothers and half as many sisters; how 
many children in the family? 





One Thing at a Time 


‘John, what is your excuse for being tardy this morning?” 
asked the teacher. 
‘I had to wake up before I a come.” 
J. Samson, Prin. of Schools, Glasston, N. D. 
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QUM’S FAMOUS PICTURES 


(Grand Prize, Paris Exposition, 1900.) 
(Gold Medal, World's Fair. St. Louis, 1904.) 
Birds and Nature Study Pictures in 

™ Natural Colors. 

: Nearly 1,000 objects, 7x9, 

ed as desired, two 

| cents each for 13 or more; 

#100 for $1.80. Portfolio 

with 25 or more. Birds 

and Nature Magazine, 
«| $1.50 a year. 

Pictures incolors for use 

~ the study and teaching 





ofLanguage, Geography, 
History, Literature, 
Drawing and Picture 
Study, 6x8. Prices same 
as above. 11x14, tencents 
- i) each; 4 for 35 cents. 
—_— industrial Pictures, 
7 : 6x9, 24 for 20 cents. 
Common Forest Trees, 9x12, 8 for 40 cents; 24 


or $1.00. 

Dbotegenveres of Eminent Authors, [usi- 
cians, Poets, Preachers, Statesmen, etc., 6 ona 
sheet, 8 by 29, 40 cents a sheet; 3 sheets for $1.00. 

Indian Pictures in Colors, 7x9, 5 cents each for 
5 or more; 12 for 50 cents; 47 for $1.90. 

Large Pictures in Colors, hotogravures, 
etc., for home and school decoration, 16x20, 
22x28 and 28242 for 25 cents each up. 

Mother Goose Pictures in Water Colors. A 
verse with each one, 14x19, 40 cents each. 

Religious Pictures for 3, 10 and 25 cents each. 

Educational Games, Books, etc. Sample pict- 
ure and illustrated catalogue for 2 cent stamp. 
Ali the above postpaid. Agents Wanted. 


GEO. F. GUM & CO., 741 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO, 





f 








READ THE 
WHOLE LIST 
CAREFULLY 











Blackboard Stencils on strong linen poaee. 
-Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, Gold- 
enrod, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, Kittens, 
Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, Cherries and 
Hatchet, Flags, Roses, each, 5 cents. 
Colored Chalk Crayons—very best, doz., 14 cents. 
Calendars and Large raits — Name any 
wanted each, 5 cents. Large fancy alphabet for 2oc. 
\ ashington on horse, Washington and Betsy Ross 
Log Cabin, Flag, Uncle Sam, each, ro cents. 
Saata—Driving eight deer, ro cents; Going down 
chimney, to cents; Filling stockings, 10 cents. 
Busywork Stencils—, x 5 inches, set of so for 25 
cents. Another set, 5 x 8 inches, 50 for 35 cents. 
Blue Stamping Powder—} pound for 10 cents. 
Roll of Honor or Welcome, very fancy, each, toc 
turkey, Pilgrims, Pumpkins, Indian, Eskimo, May- 
flower, Fruit, Fleart, Ear, Eye, each, 5 cents 
Maps—U. S. and continents, 84 x 11, each, 3 cents; 
17 X 22,5 cents; 34x44, 20 cents; 4x 6 feet, 40 cents. 
Sent prepaid by 


J. F. LATTA, = Cedar Falls, lowa 


Order some and ask for a full list. 


TOEPEL'S 
GRADED SYSTEM OF 
PHYSICAL TRAINING 


By THEODORE TOEPEL, M.D., Director of Phy- 
sical Training, Atlanta, Ga. 








Grades 1 to 8. Price, 20 cents each 
Manual, 50 cents 


Educational Publishing Company 
Austell Building, Atlanta 





Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 





LITERARY NOTES 


—Rand, McNally & Co. have brought 
out a charming collection of stories for 
children entitled, ‘‘ The Childe Vivian and 
Other Tales,” by Charlotte J. Cipriani, who 
has retold the doings of some of the Old 
French epic heroes whose names are little 
known to the children who are thoroughly 
familiar with the legends of King Arthur 
and his knights, though the French epics 
are equally rich in material that will de- 


light the little people of to-day. The book 
is liberally illustrated with line drawings. 
Price, $1.00. 


—Baker & Taylor Co. announce for fall 
publication some unusually promising 
books. ‘*When You Were a Boy,” by 
Edwin L. Sabin, is composed of very 
happy sketches of boy life, of which the 
greater part have appeared in the Century; 
** Poet, Miss Kate and I,” by Margaret Pp. 
Montague, is a story dealing with Western 
Vitginia which is to be printed in two 
colors and have a cover showing the beau- 
tiful scene of the story; and a fourth edi- 
tion of Miss Rowland’s ‘‘ Digressions of 
Polly ” completes the preparations in fic- 
tion. Russell Sturgis will have ready the 
fourth volume in the Popular Art Series, 
but it is not yet named; and an authorita- 
tive and highly interesting work will be 
‘* Japanese Architecture and the Allied 
Arts,” by Ralph Adams Cram, one of 


America’s best known architects, who has 
spent much time in Japan making studies 
for his book. 


—William Riddle has written and pub- 
lished a volume entitled ‘‘One Hundred 
and Fifty Years of School History in Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania,” which records the 
educational growth of that town and also 
of much of the state since the days of 
Penn, early in the Eighteenth Century. 
While the work is principally of local 
interest, it will appeal to students of edu- 
cational development in all parts of the 
country. Mr. Riddle has been most thor- 
ough in gathering his material, and seventy- 
five half-tone illustrations, many of them 
reproductions of portraits, add to the 
value of the text. The volume is printed 
on coated paper and neatly bound. Price, 
$2.00. 

—‘' Indian Stories Retold from St. Nich- 
clas” is the first book ina series of vol- 
umes of historical tales retold from St. 
Nicholas and is published by The Century 
Company. The contents include fifteen 
stories by various writers, all of whom 
are familiar with the customs, supersti- 
tions, and legends of the Indians. They 
-are written in a.clear and concise style that 
any boy or girl can read and will serve to 


instruct as well as to entertain. Numer- 
ous illustrations accompany the text. 
Price, 65 cents. 


— The Macmillan Company will publish 
in the late summer a ‘ Text-book in the 
History of Education,” by Prof. Paul Mon- 
roe, of the Teachers’ College, New York 
City. The conception of the history of 
education adopted as a working basis is 
said to be radically different from that of 
similar works, and the volume will con- 


tain from three to four times the material 
fonnd in any other English book on the 







STEEL PENS 


<a> 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Samples and Prices from U.S. Sole 
Agents, 


PERRY & 
349 Broadway, N 
















KINDERGARTEN NORMAL 


TRAINING BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


- 


Tesconth lestinaae’ ice fechas 
rten. mai Ss or 
children in the beue. Great de- 


cuubies yea to LEARN while you EARN 
KINDERGARTEN NORMAL, Manistee, Mich. 











subject. 





EDUCATIONAL 
SEAT WORK 


Bird Outlines for Color 
Work 


Sixteen cards, 5} x 8, of common 
birds, with full directions for color- 
ing on each card, These cards are 
equally good for sewing cards or out- 
line drawing. Price, 25 cents. 


Doll Outline Cards for 
Color Work and 
Drawing 


Sixteen cards, 54 x 8, with full 
directions for coloring on each card. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Hiawatha Drawing and 
Sewing Cards 


This set of 16 cards is intended 
for use in connection with ‘* The 
‘Story of Hiawatha,” ‘ Stories of the 
Red Children,’’ ete. Price, 25 cents. 


Primary Language Cards 


Sixty unique cards with index, pre- 
pared by one of Boston’s most suc- 
cessful teachers. Useful for Spelling, 
Punctuation and Language Work. In 
neat box. Price, 25 cents. 


Educational Publishing Co. 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLANTA 
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Hen and Chickens 


A Game 
A. B, B. 


CHARACTERS A child with ani i dish; several small children 
to represent the chickens; a larger to represent the mother hen; 
a boy to represent the hawk; another to represent the fox; a good- 
sized boy to Rover, the dog. The class—forming a circle to 
represent the the several stanzas while the 
several characters act in pantomime the various scenes described. 


Class 
Here’s a brood of little chickens 
Waiting near the farm-house door, 
All their corn and meal they’ve eaten, 
So they’re seeking for some more. 
(Child throws out food; the chickens run.) 
Class 
Mother Hen is always near them, 
Keeps each day a sharp look-out, 
Lest, by chance, a hungry hen hawk 
Should be hovering about. 
(Hawk appears. Mother Hen sounds, “Cluck, cluck, cluck ! ”) 
Class 
Quickly then she calls them to her, 
Cries again with fresh alarm, 
(Hen again calls with great anxiety.) 


Then they lose no time, but hide them 


(Chickens run to Mother Hen.) r 
"Neath her wings, quite safe from harm. 
(Hawk flies off.) 
Class 


Should a sly old fox come creeping 
When at night they’re fast asleep, 


(Fox goes creeping about. The chickens are cuddled down close to 
Mother Hen.) 


They’ve no fear of any danger, 
Trusty Rover watch will keep. 
Class 


For, whene’er he spies him lurking 
Anywhere about the place, 


(Fox grows bolder draws nearer to the chickens.) 
Out he runs, and, barking loudly, 
(Rover appears, barking.) 
To the coward soon gives chase. 
(Rover chases the fox.) 
Class 
To his den the fox now hies him, 
(Fox hides away.) 
Rover, growling, turns away, 
(Rover returns to farm-yard.) 


And the chickens, cuddled safely, , 
Sleep until the dawn of day. 





How the Moo-Cow got Her Clover 
Mary CALLuM WILEY 


“Old Moo-Cow,” said the cook, “ give me a cup of milk 
for the little boy at our house.” . 

“ All right,” said the Moo-Cow, “I will. But first you 
must get me a bunch of clover from the meadow behind the 
barn.” 

Away ran the cook to the meadow behind the barn. 

“Please, meadow,” begged the cook, “give me some 
clover to give to the Moo-Cow that I may get a cup of milk 
for the little boy who lives at our house.” 

“T will gladly give you clover,” said the meadow, “ if you 
will tell the little stream to run this way once more.” 

“Little stream! Little stream!” cried the cook, 
scarcely able to find the little stream at all, “run this way 
through the meadow, that the meadow may have sweet 
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clover to give me for the Moo-Cow, that the little boy may 
not miss his cup of milk to-night.” 

* Alas! Alas!” cried the little stream, “ how can I run 
into the meadow when the spring will send me scarcely 
enough water to trickle through the sands!” : 

“Oh, spring!” cried the cook, stooping over the cool 
rock where the water bubbled out, “send the little stream 
more water that it may flow through the meadow, that the 
meadow may have clover to give to the Moo-Cow, that the 
little boy may not go to bed hungry to-night.” 

“‘ Bid the raindrops fall on the hard soil about me,” said 
the spring. ‘‘Then will I bubble, bubble, bubble, till the 
little stream shall run down the hillside and fill all the 
meadow, and the meadow shall have plenty of clover to 
give the old Moo-Cow, who has promised the little boy a 
drink of milk to-night.” 

“ We wait upon the clouds,” answered the raindrops. 

“Clouds, clouds,” cried the cook, “send the raindrops 
to the earth that the spring may have water to give to the 
little stream, that it may overflow the meadow, that the 
clover may grow for the Moo-Cow, that she may give me a 
cup of milk for the little boy to-night.” 

“We are at the back of the wind,” answered the clouds. 

* Blow winds! Blow, blow!” cried the cook. ‘That 
the clouds may gather the raindrops and scatter them upon 
the dry, thirsty land, that the spring may gush forth, and 
swell the little stream, that it may overflow the meadow 
and make the sweet clover grow, that I may have some to 
feed the Moo-Cow so she will give the little boy milk to- 
night.” 

“The sun is our master,” cried the winds. 

“O sun,” implored the cook, ‘‘ command the winds that 
they gather the raindrops in clouds, that the clouds may 
burst upon the dry and thirsty land and cause the spring 
to bubble up and send its waters to the little stream, that 
the little stream may water the meadow and make the 
clover grow, that the Moo-Cow may have clover in plenty, 
so that she may give milk for the little boy to-night.” 

Then the sun shone forth in his glory. He shone until 
the earth became heated as by a great fire. The winds 
arose. Hither and thither they swept, gathering the mois- 
ture and storing it upin thick clouds, till perchance the 
clouds burst, and let fall the tiny raindrops. The thirsty 
land drank in the rain. Then the spring bubbled up afresh, 
the little stream was revived. The clover sprang up, rich 
and sweet in the meadow, and the cook, gathering a great 
handful, gave it to the Moo-Cow, so that the Moo-Coo gave 
her milk as she had promised, and the little boy had his cup- 
ful before-he went to bed that nfght. 





Ear Training 
(Can this be used in a primary room?) 


One of the players is to be blindfolded and the others 
stand about the room as they please. The blindfolded one 
then walks or gropes around until he touches a player, and 
the player touched must then stand still and make a 
noise in imitation of some animal, say a cat, a dog, a cow, a 
pig, or a horse. 

If the blindfolded player chooses, he can have the sound 
made three times, and if he then guesses the name of the 
person, the person takes his place. If he does not guess 
correctly, he releases the player and tries again. 





The Hickory Nut 


A little brown baby, round and wee, 

With kind winds to rock him, slept high in a tree. 
And he grew and he grew till, oh, dreadful to say! 
He tumbled right out of his cradle one day, 

Down, down from the tree-top, a terrible fall! 

But the queer little fellow was not hurt af all; 

And sound and sweet he lies in the grass, 

And there you will find him whenever you pass.—/Sel. 





Mamma: Bessie, how many sisters has your new playmate? 
Bessie: He has one, mamma. He tried to fool me by saying he 
had two half-sisters, but he didn’t know that I’ve studied 
arithmetic. 
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NOTES 
aS eX 


—The teachers of Brooklyn who are 
suing for $300,000 back pay are likely to 
win. It appears that for the first six 
months of 1899 the Brooklyn School Board 

paid the teachers a lower schedule of sala- 
vied than the Pettengill schedule, which 
was then in force. The city has small 
chance to contest the suit, as the Pettengill 
schedules were adopted subject to financial 
ability. It has been shown that there was 
such financial ability, but the Board refused 
to recognize the schedule. The case will 
be tried in October. 


—At the foot of every Japanese soldier’s 
cot, in the theusands of tents on the plains 
and mountains of Manchuria, hangs a 
card covered with curious black Japanese 
characters. These same characters are 
stamped on the walls of the soldiers’ tents 
and on the walls of the barracks. They 
are the seven precepts which His Majesty 
the Emperor laid down for the guidance 
of his soldiers twenty-three years ago. 
They read: 

1 To be sincere and loyal and guard 
against untruthfulness. 

2 To respect superiors, keep true to 
comrades and guard against lawlessness 
and insolence. 

3 To obey the command of superiors, 
irrespective of its nature, and never to 
resist or disregard it. 

4 To prize bravery and courage and be 
diligent in the performance of duties, and 
guard against cowardice and timidity. 

5 To boast not of brutal courage, and 
neither quarrel with nor insult others, 
which will incite general hatred. 

6 To cultivate virtue and practice fru- 
gality and guard against extravagance and 
effeminacy. 

7 To prize reputation and honor and 
guard against vulgarity and greed. 

Every morning when the soldiers line up 
in front of the long rows of tents for roll 
call, the captain of each company reads 
these precepts aloud to his men. The 
company then recite them in concert, and 
afterward the captain calls upon the 
soldiers individually to recite them. 





N. E, A. OFFIOERS FOR 1905 TO 1906 


The officers of the association are: Pres- 
ident, Nathan C. Schaeffer of Pennsyl- 
vania; vice-presidents, William H. Max- 
well of New York; Miss N. Cropsey of 
Indiana; J. H. Hineman of Arkansas; E. 
S. Vaught of Oklahoma; John H. Riggs of 
Iowa; Joseph O’Connor of California; D. 
B. Johnson of South Carolina; J. Ashawan 
of Ohio; H. O. Wheeler of Vermont; J. Y. 
Joyner of North Carolina; J. W. <r fr 
of Kansas; J. Stanley Brown of Illinois ; | Ne 
treasurer, J. M. Wilkinson of Kansas; 
permanent secretary, Irwin Shepherd of 
Minnesota. 


THE RENEWAL A STRAIN 


Vacation is over. Again the school bell 
rings at morning and at noon, again with 
tens of thousands the hardest kind of work 
has begun, the renewal of which is a 
mental and pbysical strain to all except 
the most rugged. The little girl that a 
few days ago had roses in her cheeks, and 
the little boy whose lips were then so red 
you would have insisted that they had been 
‘‘ kissed by strawberries,” have already lost 
something of the appearance of health. 
Now is a time when many children should 
be given a tonic, which may avert much 
serious trouble, and we know of no other 
so highly to be recommended as Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla which strengthens the nerves, 
perfects digestion and assimilation, and 
aids mental development by building up 


Some Charming Primers that will 
help you in your Reading Classes 





Newton's Our Little Folk’s Primer 


Illustrated. 146 pp. Large type. 


Vocabulary small, but select. Reading matter associated with the seasons. Cal- 
endars are suggestive and awaken a practical interest. The illustrations, plain 
and colored, are fine and numerous. 


Boards 2 f > ’ ‘ : 5 , . , f F a ‘ 
Cloth . é 5 


Seymour’ s Good Time Primer i First Reader 


Illustrated. 147 pp. Large type. 


Pronounced by some the most excellent of first primary reading books, so a .oir- 
ably adapted is it to the needs of beginners. The legend of Hiawatha is wonder- 
fully simplified and made to do admirable service; while the interest nowhere lags, 
the stories have a formative influence on character, teaching perseverance, obedi- 
ence, and love. 


Boards " 5 4 ‘ < p a ; s j d ° 


Cloth 
Pratt’s Aesop’ s Fables. Vol. I. 


Illustrated—Half-tones. 127 pp. Large type. 


These tales that never grow old, so simplified that the youngest readers will find 
pleasure and profit in them. All new and hard words placed at head of lessons. 
Best for glose of first and beginning of second year. 


Boards 
Cloth 


Beckwith’ s In Mythland. ‘Vol. L 


Fully illustrated. 190 pp. Large type. 


A charming collection of fairy tales, adapted from Greek Myths, each with its 
illustration, designed to interest and to develop a taste for Classic literature asgthe 
child matures. Very ead 


Boards 
Cloth 


Woodward’ s Water Babies “ae ninel psy 
A Fairy Tale for a Land Baby 
Illustrations nearly same as in large editions. 107 pages. Large type. 


A Classic. One of the most delightful of Nature Stories, as told in Kingsley’s 
inimitable way. Miss Woodward has made it as fascinating to the children as the 
original is to those of larger growth. 


25 
30 


25 
30 


* 


30 
40 


30 
-40 


Boards. . ‘ ° ° ‘ . ‘ 80 
Cloth A . . -40 
Welsh’ s Some of Our Friends 
Illustrated. 159 pages. Large type. 


Stories of familiar animals in and about the home, which instruct while they charm, 
the little readers, who wonder and want to know all about these curious creatures. 


Boards .30 
Cloth 40 


Davis’ Nature Stories foi Finseiiest Readers 
Fully illustrated. 35 full-page illustrations—mainly photographic and colored. 
167 pp. Large type. 


Simple reading, easily grasped by the ¢hild of the first grade, about animals of 
universal interest. 


Boards 


ot ; 
’ The Hsin of Hiawatha 


Colored illustrations. 132 pp. 
Abridged, simplified, and specially arranged for young readers. It is particularly 
happy in its combination of prose narrative and the original poem. The graphic, 
full page illustrations whet the little reader’s appetite for the story, and the story 
lends a marvelous interest to the expressive illustrations that decorate nearly every 


30 
-40 


* 
. 


page. Paper, print, and binding are all that could be desired. 
Boards . ° ° ‘ ° ° ° . - .30 
Cloth -40 


Hoyt’s Robinson Bou foe Yoilagail Readers 
Fully illustrated. 171 pp. Large type. 
Adapted by ifs simple sentences to the educational needs of all second year readers. 
Children are delighted to find that they can so easily read and fully understand 
this wonderful story. Nor do they fail to appreciate the worth of companionship 
and the utter dependence of us all on one another. 
Boards 
Cloth 


-30 
40 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
228 Wabash /.venue 18£.17th Street 50.Bromfield Street 809 Market Street Austell Building 





the whole system. 
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A Famous Ride 
(Recitation) 
Kitty and Fay 
Decided to play 
In mother’s great clothes-basket. 


They romped about 
With laughter and shout 
And merry were they in the basket. 


“ Kitty,” said Fay, 
“Tis a booful day, 
Let’s take a ride in our basket.” 


So they rode away 
In a splendid way, 
And arrived at Sleep in the basket.—Se/. 





Old Jack, the Burro =. 


: VerA L. BLAKE 

AR out in one of the western states, where there were 

no towns closer than forty miles and where there 

were few people who were not miners, there lived a 

family of dear little boys and girls. There were 

Edith and Mary, Joe and Albert, and dear Baby Bess. 

Bess was just two years old, but the boys were old enough 

to be a great help to their father, who was a miner. They 

did not go down into the mine and work with him, for they 

were not strong enough yet todo that. What they helped 

him to do was to bring food over to the mine from the plat- 

form, several miles distant, upon which it was left by the 
supply train. 

Joe and Albert had no horses or wagon in which to haul 
the big boxes of things to eat, and if they had they could 
not have brought them that way, for there was no road, 
only a worn path over the roughest rocks and the steepest 
hills you ever saw. A path like this is called a trail. 

How do you suppose the boys got the things, that were 
too heavy for them to carry from the station, over to the 
mine? They each had a little donkey, called a burro. 

“Even though much smaller than horses, burros are very 
strong, and can carry great loads on their backs. They are 
also very sure-footed, and seldom, if ever, stumble, even 
when going up the rockiest and roughest mountains. 

Joe and Albert would ride their burros over to the station 
and then tie the boxes and other things on their backs and 
drive them home. These burros were very gentle, and the 
little girls had many a fine ride and frolic with them, also. 
Sometimes they would place little Bess upon old Jack, Joe’s 
burro, and hold her on while they gave her a ride around 
the mine camp. How she would laugh and crow when they 
did this ! 

One day, mamma was not feeling well and so had gone 
to sleep, telling the older children to watch after Bess care- 
fully until she awakened. For awhile they all played Hide- 
and-go-Seek, and had just lots of fun. Edith hid Bess 
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behind a shed not very far from the shaft. Bess was too 
little to know how to play, so she crept out from behind the 
shed and toddled off while the others were hiding, and 
did not see her. 

Just then a bell sounded, “ Ding, ding,” and Bess opened 
her blue eyes wide to see a great iron bucket come up 
slowly out of the shaft. Ina minute, her papa had jumped 
in and the bucket was going down, down into the mine. 
“Papa!” Baby screamed, and started to go toward the 
shaft where she had seen him; but, of course, papa could 
not hear her, and if he had heard could not have stopped 
the bucket, which was now going rapidly down into the 
mine. Bess came nearer and nearer the shaft, calling all 
the time “Papa! Papa!” When Albert, who had been 
hiding his eyes, looked around, she was only a few steps 
from the shaft. Albert turned pale. In another moment, 
their baby sister would fall into the dark hole and be dashed 
to death on the sharp rocks. Albert was so far away, ic 
could not possibly reach her in time to save her. 

Nearer and nearer to the shaft came Bess. Albert was 
wild with fear. But a trusty friend was near to help Baby. 
Just as she placed her little foot on the edge of the pit, 
where another step would have made her fall in, old Jack’s 
nose came right in front of her, and Baby Bess was knocked 
rudely down on the soft ground back of her. 

Jack was still trying to push her farther away from the 
shaft with his nose when Albert came up. Baby was crying. 
She thought she was hurt, and Jack had been rude to her. 
Albert gathered her up in his arms and carried her to 
mamma, who stood, paralyzed with fear, in the doorway. 

Old Jack was given a new straw bed and big panful of 
oats that night, and papa says now that all the dollars in the 
West could not buy that burrs. 





Tree on the Hill 


(Concert recitation) 


On yonder hill there stands a tree; 
Tree on the hill, and the hill stood still. 


And on the tree there was a branch ; 
Branch on the tree, tree on the hill, and the hill stood still. 


And on the branch there was a nest ; 
Nest on the branch, branch on the tree, tree on the hill, 
and the hill stood still. 


And in the nest there was an egg ; 
Egg in the nest, nest on the branch, branch on the tree, tree 
on the hill, and the hill stood still. 


And in the egg there was a bird ; 
Bird in the egg, egg in the nest, nest on the branch, branch 
on the tree, tree on the hill, and the hill stood still. 


And on the bird there was a feather ; 

Feather on the bird, bird in the egg, egg in the nest, nest 
on the branch, branch on the tree, tree on the hill, 
and the hill stood still. —Selected 








CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 
The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and influenza. It not contain @, morphine, nor 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


Beware of Substitutes. 





Brain Food and Nerve Tonic ] 


Crosby's [italized PHbosphites 


Is for the prevention as well as the relief of all weaknesses resulting from 
excessive brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. It supplies to 
active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nerve 
force and vital energy of the brain. It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the 
tired nerves, promotes digestion and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. 


ITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ. 
Poreuin on ams wees. Presecibed by physicians, used by brain workers everywhere. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared only 





56 W. asth Street, 
by * New York City. 


Uf not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
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A WOMAN SCHOOL REFORMER 


Mrs. Emma Hahn, a wealthy woman of 
Stamford, Conn., has announced her can- 
didacy for the Public School Board on the 
platform of too little industrial and too 
much fancy education in the public schools 
of America. She asserts that the great 
mass of unemployed are college-bred, and 
that they are the backbone of the socialistic 
movement. She thinks higher education 
should be limited, that girls should be 
taught to sew, and boys to use the plane 
and rule. She declares that in response to 
a newspaper announcement that the coun- 
try was suffering for the want of manual 
laborers she was swamped with applica- 
tions for work, but that out of five hundred 
men who applied nearly all were incom- 
petent to do farm work although a large 
part of them could do problems in geometry 
and could read Vergil and Homer. 





WOULD PENSION THE AGED 


The annual report of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics for 1905 advocated old 
age pensions to be paid by the state to per- 
sons of more than sixty-five years of age 
who are in need of assistance. The argu- 
ment supporting this proposition is that it 
will be as cheap to support the needy old 
by state pensions as it is to support them 
now in poor-houses, work-houses, and by 
private charities. It is estimated that over 
ten million dollars is spent yearly for 
Massachusetts charities. There are in the 
state over 143,000 persons sixty-five years 
or more old. A pension of five dollars a 
week for each of them would amount to 
$57,000,000 a year, and it is thought to be 
certain that not more than one-fourth of 
the old will apply for charity money, for it 
is known that in foreign countries only 
one-fifth apply. If it were one-fourth, 
then the annual cost would be a little less 
than $10,000,000. 





AN OPPORTUNITY 


For a Man with Ideas to Develop a New 
Southwestern Product 


The increase in the demand for building 
material to take the place of wood grows 
out of manythings. One is the exhaustion 
of the forests, and the consequent difficulty 
of procuring lumber at former prices; an- 
other is the extension of the fire limits in 
towns and cities, making a cheap and reli- 
able fire-proof building material a prime 
necessity. 

This calls*attention to a mine of wealth 
which exists in Southwestern Kansas, 
along the line of the Rock Island Railroad, 
waiting for the proper man with push to 
develop it. There are tracts of land there 
which have exhaustless deposits of what is 
called ‘‘gyp.” It is a white, chalky, soft 
rock, running down by exposure to the 
elements into a white, flaky powder. It 
has not been much used in the arts or man- 
ufactures as yet, but is liable to soon be- 
come a great factor along these lines. 
Mixed with cold water it is absolutely 
worthless; but it has been found that if 
mixed with warm water it hasause. The 
gyp is placed in a kettle and heated. Water 
mixed with sand is heated to the same 
degree and pouredin. The resultant mass 
hardens rapidly, a good deal like plaster of 
paris, and much resembles a coarse, white 
porcelain. It has a fine polish, and is 
hard, durable, and water-proof. It makes 
fine ceilings and sidewalks, and would 
make crockery if experimented with. Be- 
ing pure white, it would also make elegant 
walks and pavements, at no more expense 
than the cement walks now becoming 80 
universal. Then, too, it can be made into 
building blocks, and if moulded into shape 
& building composed of it would appear 
like one of marble. Fancy a house of 
marble, with walks and pavements of mar- 
ble—and at the price of cement blocks at 





USE YOUR BLACKBOARDS 
STENCILS 


PORTRAITS Five Cents Bach 








Franklin Tennyson 
Washington William Cullen Bryant 
Lincoln Edgar Allen Poe 
Garfield Napoleon 

Grant Priscilla 

Miles Standish Rose Standish 

John Alden Charles Dickens 
Boy's. Face Louisa M. Alcott 
Girl’s Face James Russell Lowell 
Man’s Face Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Woman’s Face Martha Washington 
Longfellow Lafayette 

Whittier Farragut 

Oliver Wendell Holmes Robert E. Lee 
Shakespeare 





Lire Size Stencrt Portraits OF ALL THE PRESIDENTS mailed for 
$1.00, or any one of them, 5 cents. ‘ 





PATRIOTIC SUBJECTS 


U.S. Flag, 5 cents. 

Large Spread Eagle with National Emblems, 
very handsome, 24 x 36, price, 20 cents. 

Liberty Bell, 5 cents. 

Extra large portraits of Washington, Lincoln, 
Grant, Longfellow and Columbus, price, 
15 cents each. 





HISTORY BY PICTURES 
Large Size Stencils, 24 x 36, 10 Cents Each 


1 Northmen’s Caravel 6 Puritan in Dress 12 Faneuil Hall 

2 Columbus 7 The Stocks The Capitol 

8 Queen Isabella 8 Henry Hudson’s Ship Columbus’s Ship 

4 Indian in Canoe 9 A Dutchman in Costume Portrait of Columbus 
5 


Mayflower 1l A Minuteman Columbus as a Boy 








ROLLS OF HONOR 
Price, 10 Cents Each, 6 for 50 Cents 


1 U.S. Coat of Arms 4 Scroll and Birds with Gothic Letters 
2 Storks with Scroll and Flowers 5 Word * Meritorious ” with Scroll 

3 Laurel Wreath Pattern 

The word ‘‘ Welcome” in a Wreath of Flowers, very handsome, 10 cents. 

Large ‘‘ Welcome,” 25 cents. 

Complete Alphabet, Fancy Letters 5 inches high, Daisy Pattern. Price, 20 cents. 


BORDERS 
Price, 10 Cents Each, 6 for 50 Cents 





1 Holly Leaves and Berries 9 Morning Glories 

2 Ivy Leaf Pattern 10 Pansy Pattern 

38 Oak Leaves and Acorns Egyptian Border, Lotus Pattern 
4 Dogwood Leaves and Blossoms Maple Leaf and Blossom 

5 Anthemion Pattern Poppies 

6 Blackberry Pattern Easter Lilies 

7 Grape Vine Pattern Greek Border 

8 Olive Branch Pattern 


Send for Comp’ete List 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
228 Wabash Avenue 188.17th Street 50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street Austell Building 
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HaNnpD SEWING Lessons. By Sarah Ewell 
Krolik. 


This is a graded course in hand sewing 
for school and for the home. The author 
has done the work on the basis of fifteen 
years’ experience in a school organized to 
instruct girls in the domestic arts, there- 
fore these plans are not dreams of theory 
of what ought to be done. It is a book 
for those who wish to perfect themselves 
in sewing and those who desire to teach 
others. Normal and high school classes 
and. trained teachers of sewing are here 
supplied with printed instructions for their 
help, to be turned to at the instant desired. 
The plan of the work is to cover a three 
years’ course though selections can be 
made for shorter courses. Normal and high 
school classes can complete it in one year of 
two lessons aweek. It is arranged in this 
volume in three parts, and eleven divisions, 
with a supplement of Indian bead and 
basketry work. Every step is explained by 
illustrations and one is impressed in turn- 
ing the leaves with the excellence of these 
illustrations. The drawing of the hands 
in their complicated positions is wonderful. 


It is as if the actual human hands were on , 


the page, and so on throughout all the 
work. The reproducing of cloth and the 
partly finished garments in the .best of 
half-tones, is perfection. One can almost 
see the stitches. The pages of explicit 
directions in conversational language must 
be a godsend to teachers and pupils trying 
to solve the problem of good hand sewing. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Tue PLace or INDUSTRIES IN ELEMEN- 
TARY EpucaTion. By Katharine E. Dopp. 
278 pp., 12mo, cloth, net price, $1.00; post- 
paid, $1.11. . 


One of the most promising movements 
in modern primary education is that which 


- aims to enlarge the place of the industries 


in the grammar schools. In a third edition 
of this book, just published, the point of 
departure and the treatment of the subject 
are quite different from those which usu- 
ally characterize educational books. The 
author has seized upon the instincts and 
racial characteristics of the Aryan peoples, 
and with these as a basis she has built up 
a& progressive curriculum in which the in- 
dustries occupy a place corresponding to 
that which anthropologists have given them 
in the development of the race. Many 
interesting points are brought out in con- 
nection with the introduction of industries 
in the grades, and the foundation is laid 
for many new theories of the application 
of manual training to the more advanced 
grades. 


C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN STORIES FOR LITTLE READERS. 
By Helen Harcourt and Mary B. Mahon. 
154 pages. Price, 30 cents. 


A collection of simple little stories of 
child life, though one ‘wonders why they 
were named ‘Southern Stories.” The 
stories seem to be based upon the supposi- 
tion that all children are interested in the 
everyday life of other children. The illus- 
trations are abundant, simple, and full of 
little happenings that the children will un- 
derstand. 
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GEO. W. JACOBS & CO., PHILA. 


THe Furniture Peorte. By Hope 
Daring. 


Velma was a little nine-year-old girl who 
used to spend a good deal of time in Signor 
Malchi’s furniture rooms, and at last the 
different articles began to talk to her. 
They told her stories, showed her pictures, 
and sang songs to her, for Velma had a 
vivid imagination. The walnut sideboard, 
the mahogany table, the ebony writing- 
desk, the rosewood box, and the bamboo 
cabinet told her all about their early life. 
A great deal of general information got 
mixed up with this story telling, and Velma 
learned more of other countries than books 
would have told her. The illustrations of 


‘the little girl listening to the furniture 


stories are so realistic that it is hard to 
believe that they did not really talk to her 
after all. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON 


THe Srory or Co_umMBus aND Ma- 
GELLAN. By Thomas Bonaventure Lawler. 
151 pages. Price, 40 cents. 

A brief history of the stirring events 
in the period of the voyages of Columbus 
and Magellan are given in this little vol- 
ume. The history is well known, but the 
style of retelling invests it with a new in- 
terest. The author’s familiarity with the 
Philippines adds a realism to the account 
of the discovery of these islands not found 
in the usual history. The illustrations are 
abundant, interesting, and of the best 
quality. Classes in United States History 
will read this book with special interest. 
Designed as a supplementary reader for the 
last three grades of the grammar school. 


ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT, BOSTON 


Four AND TWENTY SONGS FOR SLEEPY 
Time. Words by Alice E. Allen. Pictures 
by Clara E. Atwood. Set to music by L. 
E. Orth. 


The songs are intended for little chil- 
dren and are of pleasing variety : Lullabies, 
Christmas Song, Javanese Song, The Dance 
of Sugar Plums, etc. Very young children 
will have difficulty in grasping the mean- 
ing of many of the songs, which are of a 
figurative character. Some of the music 
can be prettily rendered by children, but 
there is too much of sameness in the com- 
position. The pictures are artistic and 
admirably adapted to the words. The 
make-up of the book is very attractive. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO , NEW YORK 


Stores or Great Musicians. (Eclec- 
tic Readings). By Katharine Lois Scobey 
and Olive Brown Thorne. 


This book is based on the belief that 
lofty ideals should be built into the child 
mind, and that biography of great musi- 
cians is one means of giving to the children 
examples of devotion to a good purpose. 
A brief sketch of the lives of ten of our 
greatest musicians, Bach, Handel, Mozart, 
Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann, Schubert, and Wagner, make up the 
contents of this book of 186 pages. The 
style is very attractive, and illustrations, 
showing scenes in the lives of each, are of 
unusual merit. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, N. Y. 


Homer's ILiapD. 
HoMER’s ODYSSEY. 
CARROLL’S ALICE’S ADVENTURES. 


These volumes belong to the Pocket 
American and English Classics, which are 
justly popular. Their convenient size and 
plain, rich, crimson binding claim favor- 
able attention at first sight. The ‘‘ Odys- 
sey” has been done into English prose by 
S. H. Butcher, of the University of Edin- 
burg, and Andrew Lang. The ‘‘Iliad” has 
also been rendered into prose by Andrew 
Lang, Walter Leaf, and Ernest Myers, 
Fellows of English universities. ‘‘Alice’s 
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Adventures” has been edited for school 
use by Charles A. McMurry, and this 
ever-welcome story never looked more in- 
viting than in this form. Large books for 
libraries are well in their place, but the 
little books that one can carry in the pocket 
come to be very close friends, ready to 
give pleasure at a second’s notice. Happy 
will be the owner of this whole series. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., CHICAGO 


THE Overatt Boys. “By Eulalie Os- 
good Grover. Illustrated by Bertha L. 
Corbett. ‘*‘ The Sunbonnet Babies” primer 
has prepared a warm welcome for the 
** Overall Boys,” for the same names of 
author and picture maker appear in its 
pages. These boys are mst ‘*‘ taking” in 
their free and easy costume and boyish 
pranks. It certainly was a happy thought 
to introduce a few sunbonnets among the 
overalls to portray the all-around boy who 
always finds a place in his heart for the 
sunbonnets. The book is delightful, and 
hand-in-hand with the sunbonnets, should 
be in every primary room. Children can 
wait for classics, but sunbonnets and over- 
alls must be first enjoyed at the age to 
which they are adapted. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 


Harmonic SERIES OF Music Books. 
(Natural Music Course.) By Frederick H. 
Ripley and Thomas Tapper. 


This series is made up of Harmonic 
Primer and I., II., III., IV., V. Music 
Readers. The authors claim that these 
books stimulate the esthetic sense and 
cultivate the inventive power by a syste- 
matic course of ear and eye training. 
Emphasis is placed on the necessity of 
establishing the symbols of music as the 
representative of actual thought which the 
mind receives without instrument or voice. 
The authors also believe that music is in 
the schools not alone for what it can do 
for the schools, but for what it can con- 
tribute to the artistic life and thought of 
our people. Upon these convictions this 
series of books has been built. They are 
handsomely bound and the work is clear, 
distinct, and attractive on every page. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 


Ear TRAINING FOR TEACHER AND PUPIL. 
By B. C. A. Alchin. 136 pages. Price, 
$1.00. 


This book is altogether out of the com- 
mon. Its aim is to teach children to think 
in musical tones, and to so train the ear 
and the feeling that even the tone-deaf 
may learn to sing, name, write and play 
what they hear; to harmonize melodies at 
sight, and to improvise accompaniments. 
A musical education cannot be acquired 
without discriminative hearing and this 
must precede all lines of study. The 
author assures the student that this method, 
is not for the mentally lazy, and further 
counsels the teacher to give some of the 
work to all the pupils. all of the work to 
some of the pupils, but not all of the work 
to all of the pupils. 





The Itch Fiend 


That is Salt Rheum or Eczema,-— one of 
the outward manifestations of scrofula. 

It comes in itching, burning, oozing, 
drying, and scaling patches, on the face, 
head, hands, legs or body. 

It cannot be cured by outward applica- 
tions, — the blood must be rid of the im- 
purity to which it is due. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Has cured the most persistent and diffi- 
cult cases. Accept no substitute for 
Hood’s; no substitute acts like it. 
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rs “Without doubt: there ‘isa most. favorable aes in 
- por ‘child's life for’ the reading of each book. ~ 


If offered 


to him at just the right age, it "appeals: to his nature with 


"peculiar power. There would be a 
‘effort if. tis. books selected for children were given them 
at this favorable time. —Dr: Frank McMurry. 
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_ Alway s on i. your shelves a generous, supply of 


the Children’ 


‘SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CENTS, FIVE OR MORE, FIVE CENTS EACH 
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Fest Grade. 
No, 2, Aisor’s. FABLEs. 

depted for- primary grades. type; “Fox and 
thet ; on andthe Grapes, The ype, For and 
the p of Gold, the Wolf and the Goat fan the 
Grasshopper, The Wolf and the Crane, Phe Kid and 
Wolf, Fait-and the Crow, ‘The Sing at the Lakes’ 


‘No. “a ° Aisor’s FARLEs: 


Same as. above, The Hawk and 

The Snake's Eggs The Fox and the 
the Dove... The and Shadow, Cat and the 
Birds; The Fox and the Wel , The Fox andthe Stork. 
No. if) » SELECTIONS FROM Sagsginos I. 

Same as above, containin 
Battle of the Birds and Beasts, 
Ones, The’ Hare ‘and the ‘Tortoise, ae hg tego 
Mouse, The Boy and the Nettle, The Little Mouse. 
No. 12; SELECTIONS FROM A‘sop;. II, 


Same as’ above, containing The Blind Man and the 
Lame Man, The Wind sad pi Pe peg Penny on 
Crabs; The Wolf and the Lamb, The 
and the Elephant, thie Ply and the Horse 


No, 73. Bubs, STEMs AND. Roots, 


A little “Nature Reader. about the various Kinde of 
buds. Illustrated. 


No. 74. WHAT ANNIE-SAW. 


Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, by aoe Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, its, an and other familiar animals. 


No. 774" Flower Frienps: 1, 


Another delightful me Reader, telling about the 
early spring flowers, in simple language. 


No, 109.. ‘THE go heres cole whe 
Containing’ the story, Buteety: Baby, by 
Kate Parch, and the story Whos hat the @ “ so 

to Annie) The Katydid. A charming little 
No, 110.” PLANT BABIEs, 
Stories of the Peach Baby, Melon Babies, and other 
richly illystrated stories. 
No, 143. “BABES OF THE Woop. 


Still-another Nature Reader, Segehtihand tiem, ha 
about the oak tree’s babies, the walnuts, horse chestnuts, 

fiut, Brazil nut, nuts with wings, pine cones, Mrs. 
» etc, 


No. 144. -NATURE. STORIES. 


ean 


- 


: 


Telli cranberries, beams, peas, and other 
plants and vegetables. oat 
No. 215. THe Butrerrty’s Home, 


Similar to No. 109. 


Second Grade. 
No, hie ‘LittLe ReD-Ripinc Hoop. 


The story of Litthe Red Riding Hood told in simple 
form. “Illustrated, large type. 


No. 8. JACK’ AND THE BEANSTALK, 
Always interesting to children, wid in ee. 
No. 75... Roors.anbd STEMS.» 


N S for clear 
Rk cigars second grade. Large, ype. 


No, 763) Brrp FRIENDS. 
tories: about. the Wood 
Roc ihe Caghoe, Rede. wes bi, Fae and Yellow | 


No, 78. Fiowgr Yared. o4 
i - ~  e r rer tat aty 71° Fully, 
No, 79... FuowkR Frtenps, HI. ~. 

Similar to 77-and 78. Fully illustrated. 


‘No, 87. “Lkoenps OF THE SprINcTIME.. 


al star acount 


Version, 
ve 





A short biography of 

|, standing of third T ages 
contains biographies 

(Bo rege Teachers will find this set invaluable 


-_No. 27. 
“No, 30, 


- No, 36. 
No, 43- 


No. 48. 


No. mig ROBINSON atmos PART I, 
form for second childfen.. The 


| Pein Spun seg ag he ee oF Fully idustrated, 
No..186.  Rostnson Cruson. Parr IL, 
‘No: 187. ROBINSON _Crusor. PART Ul. 


No, 188. ROBINSON Crusor,~ Parr IV; 


No,-189.° CHILDREN OF History. - I, 


of the Life of Washington, Aree dene Fut. 
orse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told 
Large, clear type. 
No. 190, CHILDREN or History, Ii, 
The Story of Audubon, Webste: 
_ € ry ; Irving, Cooper, Audub : r, 


. 


The 
ton, S. FB 
language. 


No. "196. Lucknv’ OF THE Sprinctrme. I. 


How the Simmer’ Came (Indian Legend), Idun 
and the Ap (Norse Legend). 


“No. 198. . TH Flower Worn. 


Containing many stories and legends about flowers; 


also many designs for Sot work. 
Third Grade. 
No, 1. Grimm’s Farry -Taces: I. 


by Mara L. Pratt mat aes thie comin oA 
areas Containa the following sores The Princess 
Her Servant, The 


Golden Goose, The Frog Prins 
No, 4. Grimm’s- Paiky: TALgs. . IL 


Uniform with No, «, Hans. in Luck, Jack.of ail 
Trades, The Brother. and Sister.. 


No. a SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM. I. 


qe and 
Wood, i etanecl and 5 


No. 14. SELECTIONS FROM Grimm. II, 


Same as x3: The White’ Serpent, Mother Holle, 
The Musicians 


No. 9. . THE. Story .OF BRYANT. 


The Three Little Men‘in the 


of. twenty-five noted 


F 
. 
g 


desk so as to have at hand a-short yet complete 


Monae of the following: 


Srory. or CoLumBus. 
PUTNAM. 
PENN. 


WASHINGTON. 


No. 25, 
No. 26 


No. 28, 
No.°29.. FRANKLIN, 
WEBSTER. 
LINCOLN. 


LowELL. 


No..31. 
No: 35. 
‘FENNYSON, 
WHITTIER. 
COOPER. 
FULTON. 

Et WHITNEY. 


No, 42. 


No. 44 


No, 60, 
No. 61. 


EDISON. 
HAWTHORNE, 


No,-62. . S. F: B.. Morse. ; 


No} 20, 


cae: 
’ Contains 14.storiés about pansies, ferns, etc. 


No.45-: SrorrEs OF THE PILGRIMs, 
” In simple form, the Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, 


No, 46. Story OF THe Boson Tea Paxty. 
- Besides -the the Tea P. the book 
pea eon Paral ea arty, con- 
Tea ' aad "The Origin of Vankee ease 
No. 68. STorY OF THE NORSEMEN. 

fo: Mrs. S.-E, Dawes, of 
bow the teneeal pe Pagina eau Atadalen: 
No. pve Puss in Boots, 
F,. omer oe ee ae 


No, 95: STORIES OF REVOLUTION, If. 
_ Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 


No, 96. Stories oF Revowtion.. 11. 
Same as above. . British driven from Boston. 


Now101.. Storizs.Or Revorwrion. . 111, 
Sameé.as gs and 96. Battle of Long Island. 


No, 120, THe Liserty BRL. 


Story written by Mrs. S..E. Dawes, alsé contains 
the complete poem beginning 


There was ttimult in the City, 
Tn the quaint old Quaker town.” 


WHAT A PROGRESSIVE 
SUPERINTENDENT SAYS 
OF THEM: 

It may be of interest 
to you to Know that we 
are using 1700 copies 
of the o ¢ent. classics 
in the. Salem Schools. 
These little books were 
introduced at the be- 
ginning of the present 
year and are winning 
their. Way with the 
teachers and pupils. 

Ls: R. TRAVER, 


Supt. of Schools, 


Salem, Ore. 
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No..72. _ POCAHONTAS. a 
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Let the 5 Children 





Once Try Them and You will be Convinced 


Action, Imitation and Fun Series 














Did Silver Locks wake? 
O yes, Silver Locks woke. 
Silver Locks saw the three bears. 


Silver Locks jumped from. the 
bed. | 
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Note the Principles involved: 


1 A classic basis from which the vocabulary is evolved. 


Primers 


I The Little People’s 
Sound Primer 


Il The Little Red Hen 
IIt The Three Pigs 
IV The Three Bears 


Advanced Primers 


I Three’ Little Kittens 
» . —<Chicken Little 
II Little Red Riding 
Hood—The Seven 
Kids 
III Bow-wow and Mew- 
mew 


(in Press) 


First Readers 


I Puss in Boots—Rey- 

nard the Fox 
Il Jack the Giant Killer 
III Hop o' My Thumb— 
Little Tom Thumb 
IV Jack and the Bean 
Stalk — Diamonds 

and Toads 


BY 


MARA L. PRATT -CHADWICK 


Fully Wlastrated 
Cloth. 30 Cents, Each 


3 Imitation or dramatic effect. 


2 Interest arising from a tale pedagogically germane to childhood. 4° Rhythmical repetition. 
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